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THE  RIGHT  TO  LIVE:  WILL  THE  STATE  PRO¬ 
TECT  IT  OR  MUST  WE  RELY  UPON 
FEDERAL  AUTHORITY?' 


JUDOE  ANDREW  J.  COBB, 
President  Georgia  Historical  Society. 


The  preamble  to  the  Charter  of  “The  Georgia  Historical 
Society”  declares  that  the  Society  was  Instituted  “for  the 
purpose  of  collecting,  preserving  and  diffusing  Information 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  particular, 
and  of  American  History  generally. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Society  In  setting  forth  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Society  quotes  the  language  of  the  preamble. 
The  purpose  of  the  Society  to  diffuse  information  relating 
to  history  has  been  steadfastly  adhered  to.  I  do  not  desire 
to  offend  against  either  law  or  tradition.  I  wish  to  refer 
to  some  things  that  are  now  transpiring.  In  a  sense  the 
things  of  to-day  are  not  history  but  they  are  that  which  will 
make  history.  We  speak  of  current  events.  May  we  not 
say  history  is  past,  current  and  future.  That  which  has 
been,  exerted  an  influence  in  producing  that  which  is,  and 
that  which  is,  portends  that  which  will  be.  I  will  refer  to 
that  which  has  been  and  I  trust  I  will  not  offend  when  I  refer 
to  that  which  is,  in  an  effort  to  safeguard  that  which  will  be. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  contains  this  language,“Nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 

1  Presented  at  the  Eighty-Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia  Historical  So- 
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process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.”  It  is  now  settled  that  the 
terms  of  even  a  Constitution  are  the  legitimate  subject  of 
judicial  interpretation.  It  is  also  now  settled  that  the  right 
and  duty  of  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  utterance  of  that  august  tribunal  is  the  last  word 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  highest  courts  and  the  most 
respectable  tribunals  do  not  always  cling  to  prior  interpre¬ 
tations  of  contracts,  wills,  laws  and  constitutions. 

In  the  realm  of  judicial  interpretation  there  are  two  lead¬ 
ing  maxims;  stare  decisis,  let  the  ruling  stand;  fiat  justitia 
ruat  coelum,  let  justice  be  done  though  the  heavens  fall. 
Chief  Justice  Bleckley  said:  “Courts  of  final  review  are 
bound  by  the  rule  stare  decisis  both  as  a  canon  of  public  good, 
and  a  law  of  self  preservation :  nevertheless,  where  a  grave 
and  palpable  error,  widely  affecting  the  administration  of 
justice,'  must  either  be  solemnly  sanctioned  or  repudiated, 
the  maxim  which  applies  is  fiat  justitia  ruat  coelum.”^  A 
change  in  the  personnel  of  a  court  sometimes  brings  a  change 
of  interpretation.  Be  it  said  however  to  the  credit  of  judges 
that  this  does  not  happen  very  often.  As  a  rule  judges  con¬ 
quer  pride  of  opinion.  A  complete  change  of  conditions,  a 
state  of  affairs  that  could  not  be  foreseen,  or  a  manifest 
failure  to  apprehend  the  scope  of  a  law  or  a  constitution 
more  commonly  bring  about  change  in  interpretation. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  states  are  in  these  words:  “The  enumeration 
in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.”  “The 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people.”  In  the  division 
of  powers  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State, 
the  power  to  punish  crime  was  reserved  to  the  States  in  the 


2  Ellison  T.  R.  R.  Co.  87  Oa.  691. 
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original  Constitution  with  certain  exceptions,  such  as  crimes 
against  the  United  States,  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations, 
and  offenses  committed  by  or  against  persons  acting  under 
color  of  authority  of  the  United  States  and  the  like.  The 
power  to  punish  was  recognized,  except  in  such  cases  as 
have  been  referred  to,  as  within  the  reserved  powers  of 
the  State  referred  to  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  amendments. 
Within  the  powers  expressly  granted  or  arising  by  necessary 
implication  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extended 
to  the  punishment  of  individuals.  The  question  as  to  how 
far  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  extended 
into  the  former  powers  of  the  State  arose  early  after  the 
amendment  was  adopted.  Congress  asserted  the  right  under 
authority  of  that  amendment  to  punish  individuals  for  de¬ 
priving  persons  of  life,  liberty  and  property  by  due  process 
of  law  and  denying  to  persons  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  and  has  consistently  held  to  this 
day  that  the  limitation  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  a 
limitation  upon  State  authority  exercised  through  state  agen¬ 
cies,  upon  the  law-making  department  of  the  State,  upon 
the  judicial  department,  upon  the  executive  department, 
upon  the  various  administrative  agencies  acting  under  au¬ 
thority  or  color  of  authority  of  the  State.  It  restrained  the 
State  in  its  corporate  capacity  and  did  not  restrain  individu¬ 
al  action  where  the  individual  was  not  acting  under  State 
authority,  especially  did  it  not  restrain  where  the  individual 
was  acting  in  defiance  of  State  authority.  Murder  is  an 
offense  against  the  State  ordinarily.  It  might  be  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  if  the  deceased  were  killed  while 
pursuing  his  duty  as  a  Federal  officer,  or  if  the  killing  con¬ 
stituted  or  was  a  part  of  an  offense  against  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  or  was  an  act  of  treason  against  the  United  States  or 
the  like.  But  murder  committed  by  an  individual  when 
neither  the  slayer  nor  the  deceased  had  any  connection  di¬ 
rectly  or  remotely  with  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  granted  it,  was  an  offense  against  the  State  in 
which  it  was  committed  and  against  such  State  only.  The 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  recognized  without 
break  in  uniformity  of  the  rule  just  stated.  But  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  rule  by  the  Court  is  a  result  of  mere  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress  a  bill  declaring 
murder  by  lynching  to  be  an  offense  against  the  United 
States.  The  bill  as  it  was  finally  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  passed  is  adroitly  framed.  It  seems  to 
recognize  the  existing  interpretation  as  sound.  It  seeks  to 
avoid  the  effect  of  such  interpretation  by  declaring  that  non¬ 
action  by  the  State  when  one  is  denied  the  equal  protection 
by  an  individual  is  the  equivalent  of  state  action  and  brings 
the  state  within  the  limitation  of  the  amendment.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  murder  by  lynching  occurs  the  offenders  may 
be  indicted  in  the  Federal  Court,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that 
no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  State  to  punish  the  offenders 
within  a  specified  time  the  presumption  shall  be  that  the  State 
has  abdicated  its  authority  and  as  a  result  this  State  has 
denied  the  deceased  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  This 
presumption  places  upon  the  State  the  burden  of  showing 
that  it  is  enforcing  its  laws  against  murder  by  lynching.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  Senate  will  pass  this  bill  nor  do  we 
know  what  will  be  the  interpretation  placed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  it  if  it  is  enacted  into  law.  Lynchings  have 
occurred  in  Georgia.  I  will  not  further  refer  to  the  dark 
page  in  our  history  too  well  known.  We  think  of  it  with 
shame.  We  discuss  it  only  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  The 
page  becomes  darker  when  I  am  constrained  to  say,  no 
lyncher  has  ever  been  punished  in  Georgia.  If  there  is  a 
recorded  instance  of  the  punishment  of  a  lyncher  in  Georgia 
it  has  escaped  my  attention  and  my  investigation  has  not  yet 
discovered  it.  There  have  been  perfunctory  and  farcical 
investigations  by  grand  juries  and  coroners’  juries.  Up  to 
the  recent  days  we  have  had  nothing  more.  Be  it  said  to 
the  credit  of  two  counties  that  there  has  been  recently  real 
bona  fide  investigation.  In  one  there  were  indictments  but 
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SO  far  no  convictions.  In  the  other  the  investigation  is  still 
in  progress,  and  arrests  have  been  made  to  await  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury.  The  action  of  these  two  counties  gives 
us  a  slight  ray  of  hope.^ 

1  have  so  far  referred  to  past  history  and  current  history. 
Now  for  an  effort  to  forecast  future  history.  What  do  we 
wish  to  be  the  record  of  the  future?  It  is  easy  to  indulge  in 
gloomy  forebodings.  The  prophet  of  evil  is  never  an  in¬ 
teresting  character.  Disaster  has  often  come  however  be¬ 
cause  the  warnings  of  a  prophet  of  evil  have  been  disregard¬ 
ed.  If  we  prophesy  evil  simply  to  distress  then  let  our 
tongues  be  silenced  and  our  pens  fall  from  paralyzed  hands. 
If  after  a  calm  review  of  the  past,  and  an  accurate  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  present,  we  see  that  which  is  destructive  in  the 
future,  no  fear  of  a  charge  of  pessimism  should  restrain  us 
from  the  utterance  of  the  warning  which  our  reason  dictates 
and  our  conscience  demands.  If  lynchings  continue  in  Geor¬ 
gia  and  other  States  and  the  State  Courts  fail  to  function  and 
punish  murder  thus  committed,  the  day  will  certainly  come 
when  the  pending  bill  in  Congress,  or  a  similar  bill  formu¬ 
lated  upon  still  more  shrewd  and  adroit  lines  will  be  enacted 
into  law  and  the  law  thus  enacted  will  be  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  We  have  seen  changes 
of  view  in  judicial  interpretation  where  mere  matters  of 
commerce,  trade  and  taxation  are  involved.  Some  of  us 
have  thought  some  of  these  changes  invaded  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  State.  But  we  have  acquiesced  in  them  for 
the  reason  that  the  results  seemed  beneficial.  If  we  have 
been  ready  to  acquiesce  in  what  we  consider  erroneous  inter¬ 
pretation  concerning  mere  property  rights,  how  much  more 
will  we  be  ready  to  acquiesce  when  the  right  to  live  is  In¬ 
volved.  To  be  securely  protected  in  the  right  to  possess 
property  is  a  matter  of  little  concern  if  we  have  no  guaranty 
of  a  right  to  live.  “No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  except  by  due  process  of  law’’ — the 


1  since  this  paper  was  read,  three  lynchers  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  terms  in  the  penitentiary.  This  occurred  In  Schley  County,  the  latter  county 
herein  before  referred  to. 
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principles  of  all  great  charters  of  liberty,  the  language  of 
all  American  constitutions.  Each  right  in  its  due  order: 
the  right  to  live,  living,  the  right  to  acquire  that  which 
makes  life  more  desirable.  We  are  jealous  of  our  right  to 
be  at  liberty  and  possess,  how  much  more  jealous  of  the  right 
to  live.  We  can  submit  to  restraints  of  our  right  to  be  at 
large,  and  our  right  to  possess  but  we  cannot  and  will  not 
submit  to  a  deprivation  of  the  right  to  live. 

“Protection  to  person  and  property  is  the  paramount  duty 
of  government  and  shall  be  impartial  and  xromplete,”  is  the 
declaration  of  our  State  Constitution.  Person  before  prop¬ 
erty  always.  The  failure  of  a  government  to  protect  the 
right  of  property  produces  a  grievous  condition.  The 
failure  of  a  government  to  protect  a  citizen,  its  humblest 
citizen,  in  the  right  to  live  is  abdication  with  anarchy 
as  a  result.  The  right  to  live  is  guaranteed  by  our  State 
Constitution.  If  the  due  process  of  the  law  is  not 
exerted  to  protect  the  right  to  live,  then  the  government 
fails.  There  is  no  government,  and  those  who  wish  to 
live  and  desire  to  see  others  live  will  look  to  some  govern¬ 
ment  which  guarantees  the  right.  Those  inclined  to  obey  the 
law  seek  a  government  which  will  administer  law.  If  their 
government  fails  they  will  look  elsewhere.  If  there  is  a 
government  that  can  be  appealed  to  which  can  function  and 
will  function  they  will  welcome  its  protecting  power  and  will 
not  scrutinize  closely  its  authority.  Usurpation  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  to  avert  anarchy.  Congress  will  some  day  declare 
that  the  right  to  live  is  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  the  courts  will  approve 
the  declaration,  and  the  people  will  submit  to  the  conditions 
preferring  to  live  under  a  government  that  governs  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  exist  at  their  peril  under  a  government 
which  is  a  pretended  government  only.  This  will  all  be 
usurpation  by  interpretation,  or  revolution  by  interpretation 
whichever  way  you  may  wish  to  phrase  it,  but  it  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  the  future  certainly  has  in  store  for  us  unless 
state  authority  is  exerted  and  State  government  functions  to 
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bring  to  justice  those  who  murder  by  lynching.  Our  past 
history  relative  to  lynching  has  been  bad,  wofully,  and  bad, 
indefensible  from  any  viewpoint.  Our  current  history  dis¬ 
closes  only  the  slightest  glimmer  of  hope  of  improvement. 
There  are  men  and  groups  of  men  in  Georgia  to-day  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  commit  murder  by  lynching  in  utter  de¬ 
fiance  and  supreme  contempt  of  State  authority  who  would 
not  dare  to  lay  their  lawless  hands  upon  a  rural  mail  box 
on  a  lonely  road,  protected  only  by  the  recognized  fact  that 
it  was  placed  there  by  authority  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  respect  for  the  Federal  Government,  even  by  the  law¬ 
less.  If  we  cannot  instill  the  same  respect  for  the  State 
Government  then  State  Government  is  at  an  end  and  Federal 
intervention  is  inevitable  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
under  such  circumstances  Federal  intervention  is  desirable. 

Can  we  cultivate  a  respect  for  State  authority?  That  is 
our  task  if  we  wish  to  make  the  pages  of  future  history 
brighter  than  the  pages  of  past  and  current  history,  and  re¬ 
tain  the  right  of  the  State  to  be  supreme  in  matters  of 
domestic  concern.  Violation  of  law,  whether  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  a  group,  or  an  organization,  or  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  result  from  a  contempt  for  constituted  authority. 
We  have  been  warned  that'our  institutions  will  fail,  if  they 
fail  at  all,  from  influences  within.  The  strength  of  the  units 
which  compose  it.  The  individual  citizen  is  the  unit.  If 
the  unit  is  sound  the  aggregation  is  sound.  If  the  unsound 
units  increase  to  a  number,  even  though  less  than  a  majority, 
which  terrorize  the  sound  or  are  so  blatant  in  their  voice  as 
to  silence  those  who  are  sound  then  they  create  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  whole  number.  The  individual  citizen  is 
born  in  the  home,  and  is  there  prepared  for  his  later 
entrance  into  the  school,  is  there  trained  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship  and  then  enters  upon  his  career  as  a  citizen 
ready  to  heed  the  admonitions  and  to  further  the  purpose 
of  the  consecrated  leaders  of  Christian  civilization  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  other  positions  of  religious  activity.  The 
process  may  be  slow  but  the  results  are  certain  if  these 
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three  agencies  are  active  and  thorough  in  their  respective 
realms.  A  government  sometimes  deems  it  a  wise  course 
to  collect  its  revenue  at  the  source  where  it  originates. 
The  children  of  men  are  wise  in  their  day  and  generation. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  stability  of  government,  the 
perpetuation  of  desirable  institutions  and  due  respect  for 
constituted  authority  act  wisely  if  they  gather  their  citizens 
of  the  future  at  the  sources  which  are  a  guarantee  of  useful 
ideals,  a  consistent  advocacy  of  the  same  and  conduct 
conforming  thereto.  Those  under  authority  must  be 
taught  not  only  the  importance  but  the  necessity  of  yielding 
to  authority.  Upon  them  rests  the  responsibility  where  evil 
results  from  the  overturning  of  authority.  The  disposition 
to  disregard  the  law  must  be  removed  by  inculcating  respect 
for  the  law.  All  must  be  made  to  appreciate  that  crime  is 
crime  whether  committed  by  one,  or  a  number,  an  individual 
or  a  community;  that  violation  of  law  is  wrong  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  motive  of  the  violator,  whether  it  be  gain  or 
revenge  or  reform ;  and  that  no  good  thing  was  ever  accom¬ 
plished  by  wrong  methods.  Good  citizenship  must  be  the 
theme  of  the  home,  the  school  and  the  pulpit.  I  see  great 
hope  for  the  future  in  the  faithful  parent,  the  honest  minded 
teacher  and  the  fearless  preacher. 

Write  me  down  if  you  will  as  mere  prophet  of  evil,  but 
I  have  the  temerity  to  record  my  warning,  and  to  proclaim 
the  remedy.  As  I  have  progressed  I  have  alluded  to  Georgia 
affairs  only.  Georgia  has  been  used  as  a  type.  I  am  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  similar  conditions  prevail  in  other 
States.  It  is  probable  that  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
respect  for  Federal  authority  coexists  with  a  contempt  for 
State  authority. 


THE  NEUTRALITY  OF  SWITZERLAND.' 


PLE3ASANT  A.  STOVALL. 
EU-Minister  to  Switzerland. 


One  of  the  first  troubles  which  Switzerland  encountered 
at  the  opening  of  the  European  War  was  the  appearance 
over  its  territory  of  the  aeroplanes  of  belligerents.  Switzer¬ 
land  was  soon  called  upon  to  complain  of  this  violation  of 
her  neutrality  and  several  towns  suffered  serious  damage 
from  bombs  which  were  dropped  by  accident  or  design.  One 
of  the  first  offenders  was  an  English  aviator  who,  starting  at 
Bellfort  near  the  Swiss  border,  dropped  shells  over  the 
German  sheds  at  Frederickshafen  where  Zeppelin  raiders 
were  being  manufactured.  It  was  shown  that  the  British 
airman  had  actually  flown  above  a  seiction  of  Switzerland. 
The  matter  was  promptly  taken  up  by  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council  and  the  English  Government  was  swift  to  make  an 
apology.  If  the  aeroplane  had  actually  passed  over  any 
part  of  Switzerland  it  was  an  inadvertence.  Still,’  Great 
Britain  added  that  the  question  had  not  been  definitely  set¬ 
tled,  and,  although  anxious  to  respect  Switzerland’s  wishes 
in  every  way  possible,  the  United  Kingdom  had  not  ad¬ 
mitted  the  right  of  any  country  to  claim  sovereignty  over  all 
the  air  resting  above  it. 

Germany  was  a  frequent  offender  in  this  respect.  Repeat¬ 
edly  her  aviators  were  accused  of  unlawful  incursion  and  as 
often  did  they  apologize.  But,  no  more  than  England,  did 
Germany  admit  the  justice  of  Switzerland’s  contention.  It 
claimed  that  even  a  warship  was  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
while  in  foreign  waters  without  violating  neutrality.  So 
Berlin  contended  an  aeroplane  which  merely  passed  over  a 
country  might  do  so  without  arousing  suspicion  of  abusing 
neutral  rights. 

1  This  address  was  delivered  before  Ute  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oeorgia,  June  19.  1922. 
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These  opening  incidents  show  how  carefully  Switzerland 
regarded  its  neutrality  in  the  war.  Indeed,  one  of  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  the  World’s  War  was  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland. 

No  nation  was  more  affected  by  the  war,  although  it  was 
not  actually  one  of  the  belligerents.  As  a  government  it 
carefully  abstained  from  showing  sympathy  for  either  side. 
It  has  no  story  of  towns  destroyed  or  of  armies  annihilated. 
And  yet,  first  and  last,  Switzerland  was  in  turmoil  and  was  a 
real  sufferer  from  the  struggle. 

The  picture  of  the  little  country  during  the  four  years  was 
pathetic.  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  wall  of  fire. 
On  the  north  and  east  Germany  and  Austria  bordered,  and 
and  on  the  west  and  south  France  and  Italy  were  its  close 
neighbors.  It  was  dependent  absolutely  upon  both  groups 
for  supplies,  because  Switzerland  was  far  from  being  self- 
sustaining.  From  Germany  and  Austria  it  drew  iron,  steel, 
coal,  sugar  and  commercial  fertilizers.  Through  the  Allied 
lines  It  was  compelled  to  bring  grain  and  the  bulk  of  its 
produce  and  provisions. 

The  most  dependent  country  in  the  world,  Switzerland  al¬ 
ways  Insisted  upon  its  neutrality  and  independence.  For  one 
hundred  years  this  neutrality  had  been  guaranteed  by  pea.ee 
congresses  of  the  European  Powers.  It  was  established  by 
the  spirit  of  the  people  themselves.  This  little  republic 
offered  a  tempting  theatre  to  nations  at  war.  It  separated 
the  ancestral  foes,  Germany  and  France.  As  the  first  Napo¬ 
leon  said,  it  was  the  most  valuable  avenue  of  attack  and  de¬ 
fense  between  these  two  countries. 

In  the  early  part  of  its  history  Switzerland  was  always 
more  or  less  embroiled.  It  had  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  until  the  latter  had  been  beaten 
to  silence.  It  had  hurled  back  the  armies  of  Burgundy,  had 
blocked  the  ambition  even  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  retired 
the  claims  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Switzerland  had  re¬ 
mained  neutral  in  the  Thirty  Years  War.  However,  it 
was  more  or  less  involved  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars  for  its 
soil  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  Allies. 
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By  the  treaty  of  1815,  however,  the  neutrality  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Switzerland  were  recognized  and  guaranteed  by 
the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  Franco- Prussian  War  of  1870 
Switzerland  preserved  her  neutrality  and  a  French  army  re¬ 
treating  from  Bellfort  fell  back  into  Switzerland  and  was 
interned  at  Neuchatel,  Eighty  thousand  men  were  disarmed 
and  imprisoned  in  Switzerland  until  the  war  was  completed. 

Careful  convoys  of  scouts  watched  the  belligerents  from 
towers  on  the  frontier  in  1914.  When  American  soldiers 
arrived  in  large  numbers  in  France  three  years  later  Switzer¬ 
land  promptly  sounded  President  Wilson  as  to  the  policy  of 
adding  American  recognition  to  European  guarantees  of  its 
neutrality.  And  when  she  was  invited  later  on  to  enter  the 
League  of  Nations  a  commission  was  dispatched  to  Paris  to 
explain  to  the  Peace  Conference  that  Switzerland  could  not 
under  her  contract  with  Europe  assist  in  an  economic  block¬ 
ade  or  authorize  the  passage  of  troops  across  her  soil,  even 
though  the  latter  might  be  sent  by  the  League  of  Nations  to 
punish  refractory  states. 

The  wonder  of  the  war  was  that  in  the  midst  of  the  turbu¬ 
lent  scenes  taking  place  in  Europe,  the  effusion  of  blood  and 
the  shortage  of  food,  Switzerland  had  preserved  its  neutral¬ 
ity  and  stood  out  against  force  and  temptation.  High  au¬ 
thorities  asserted  at  home  and  abroad  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  little  nations  to  seek  protection  of  the  large  coun¬ 
tries  or  to  form  their  own  alliance  for  combined  defense. 
Switzerland,  in  spite  of  her  temptation  to  cast  her  lot  on 
either  side,  remained  steadfastly  asserting  its  neutrality,  be¬ 
coming  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

It  had  long  been  a  favorite  plan  with  writers  and  strate¬ 
gists  to  erect  Switzerland,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  and 
Belgium  into  a  “federated  block  of  neutral  territory.” 
Did  King  Albert  have  this  in  his  head  when  he  appealed  to 
the  little  states  to  stand  together  in  the  shadow  of  the  im¬ 
pending  storm?  His  words  were  significant.  But  in  thirty 
days  the  storm  which  he  feared  had  broken  and  the  land¬ 
marks  of  Europe  were  brushed  aside  in  a  single  night.  The 
visit  of  the  King  of  Belgium  to  Berne,  the  capital  of  Switzer- 
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land,  took  place  only  three  weeks  before  the  European  War 
burst  upon  the  world.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
unofficial  visits  to  the  Alps,  lingering  at  the  lakeside  and 
enjoying  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Riviera  of  Switzerland. 
This  time  he  threw  off  his  incognito  and  was  received  in  royal 
style  at  the  federal  capital.  The  Belgian  colors  floated  from 
every  eminence.  It  was  believed  he  came  to  make  a  plea  for 
a  league  of  little  peoples.  If  so,  Switzerland  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  entreaties.  The  country  declined  to  express  its 
sympathy  for  Belgium  when  Germany  had  actually  violated 
the  neutrality  of  that  nation. 

The  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  Switzerland  cannot 
serve  as  a  pretext  to  the  great  powers  to  exercise  a  control 
upon  the  politics  of  that  country.  It  does  not  prevent  her 
from  organizing  and  from  training  the  largest  army  possi¬ 
ble.  Some  Swiss  writers  affect  to  see  in  this  guaranteed  neu¬ 
trality  a  cause  of  feebleness  to  Switzerland  in  limiting  its 
liberty  of  action.  They  contend  that  a  recognition  of  her 
neutrality  is  sufficient  and  that  a  guarantee  itself  is  without 
value.  But  Switzerland  claims  to  have  experienced  its  bene¬ 
fits,  recognized  by  treaties  and  supported  by  its  army.  It  is 
not  a  neutrality  imposed  by  the  other  powers,  as  in  the  case 
of  Belgium,  but  recognized  and  guaranteed. 

No  one  knew  how  close  Switzerland  came  to  be  the  Bel¬ 
gium  of  the  war.  Two  years  before  the  war  opened  the  Ger¬ 
man  Kaiser  paid  a  visit  to  that  country  during  the  summer 
military  manoeuvres.  He  came  to  study  the  Swiss  Army 
and  to  spy  out  the  country.  He  was  especially  struck  with 
the  evidence  of  markmanship  among  the  men. 

The  Kaiser  is  said  to  have  approached  one  of  the  recruits 
on  the  rifle  range  and  to  have  congratulated  him  upon  his 
skill.  “But  do  all  the  men  in  the  Swiss  Army  shoot  as  well 
as  you  do?”  the  Emperor  asked. 

“Yes,  Sire,”  answered  the  soldier,  “there  are  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  Swiss  Army  who  shoot 
just  as  well  as  I  do.” 

The  artist  who  recalled  this  picture  and  who  framed  it  in 
a  cartoon  during  the  European  War,  represented  the  Kaiser 
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as  placing  his  hand  upon  his  nose  and  muttering  to  himself, 
“I  expect  when  the  time  comes  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  go 
through  Belgium.” 

Whether  this  anecdote  is  a  creation  of  art  or  a  repetition 
of  history,  it  is  true  that  Germany  realized  that  it  could  not 
easily  flank  the  armies  of  France  by  parading  through  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1917  the  German  General 
Staff  among  several  projects  examined  a  plan  to  strike  the 
Allies  on  the  Western  front,  violating  Swiss  neutrality.  It 
is  declared  on  good  authority  that  this  last  maneouvre  had 
been  absolutely  decided  upon;  that  it  was  to  form  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  carried  out  in  Belgium  at  the  opening  of 
the  hostilities.  The  violation  of  Switzerland  was  expected 
to  permit  the  outflanking  and  capture  of  defensive  positions 
organized  in  France.  The  German  Staff  was  already  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  struggle  in  the  rear  of  the  French  Army 
as  a  prelude  to  final  triumph.  Hindenberg  is  said  to  have 
been  fascinated  by  the  probable  result  of  the  Swiss  man¬ 
oeuvre.  He  abandoned  the  idea  of  trying  to  end  the  war  in 
the  Near  East  and  reinforced  his  Western  front  to  the  ut¬ 
most. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Great  Powers  had  expressly 
in  1815  recognized  the  neutrality  and  inviolability  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  which,  they  said,  was  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  after  all  the  resistance  of  the  neutral  state  is  the 
essential  factor.  This  was  the  opinion  of  von  Moltke.  The 
aid  of  a  foreign  power,  he  intimated,  would  be  proportionate 
to  the  interests  of  that  power. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Swiss  did  not  rest  their  neu¬ 
trality  entirely  upon  the  good  will  of  the  surrounding  pow¬ 
ers.  Added  to  the  natural  physical  barriers  to  invasion  from 
any  quarter,  Switzerland’s  neutrality  is  respected  for  the 
reason  that  her  people  are  united  and  that  they  could  mo¬ 
bilize  an  army  of  nearly  half  a  million  men  on  any  border. 
No  one  doubts  that  if  Switzerland  had  been  weak  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense  as  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  were  weak,  Germany 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  invade  her. 
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One  of  the  most  galling  things  to  Switzerland  was  the 
establishment  of  a  blockade  in  1915  which  the  United  States 
joined  two  years  later.  There  was  established  La  Societe 
Suisse  de  Surveillance  which  had  charge  under  Allied  super¬ 
vision  of  all  articles  purchased  by  Switzerland,  to  prevent 
their  diversion  into  Germany.  The  Allies  showed  a  gener¬ 
ous  disposition  to  supply  Switzerland  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  provided  none  of  them  were  sent  to  the  enemy  across  the 
Rhine.  Switzerland  was  obliged  to  accept  this  condition, 
but  some  of  her  people  considered  it  a  limitation  of  her  inde¬ 
pendence,  as  their  country  was  not  supposed  to  enter  into 
any  political  or  economic  compact.  Strong  letters  of  dissent 
proceeded  from  the  army,  protesting  against  the  blockade 
and  declaring  that  Switzerland,  which  should  remain  neutral 
and  independent,  was  now  compelled  to  negotiate  with  one 
set  of  powers  against  the  other.  Switzerland,  they  charged, 
was  submitting  to  dictation,  her  boasted  neutrality  had  de¬ 
generated  into  voluntary  mutilation  of  the  state.  A  part  of 
the  army  was  ready  to  rebuke  this  evidence  of  cowardice,  this 
appalling  decadence  of  the  old  Swiss  spirit. 

So  Switzerland  could  complain  that,  although  its  frontier 
was  not  yet  menaced,  still  its  industry  was  stopped;  its  right 
to  live  was  challenged;  it  was  cut  off  from  earning  its  liveli¬ 
hood.  Economic  trouble  was  more  deadly  than  cannon  for 
a  brave  people.  In  the  blockade  the  independence  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  was  more  difficult  to  defend.  She  was  wounded  in 
her  sorest  point,  her  neutrality  and  independence,  and  her 
right  to  trade  where  and  with  whom  she  pleased. 

The  sympathy  of  Switzerland,  or  a  majority  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  was  with  Germany  in  the  European  War  without  a 
doubt.  Three-fourths  of  the  country  was  German.  What 
was  true  of  the  city  of  Basel  was  true  of  all  of  German 
Switzerland.  This  stately  city  with  an  ancient  university 
that  honored  the  memory  of  Erasmus;  with  its  art  galleries 
keeping  green  the  tradition  of  Holbein;  this  city  adhered  to 
its  belief  in  final  German  victory. 

The  sounds  of  war  were  plainly  heard  in  Basel.  Often 
the  grinding  of  heavy  artillery  could  be  detected  from  the 
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valley  where  the  Germans  were  trying  to  pound  a  rift  in 
the  French  line  in  the  Vosges  Mountains.  Buildings  in 
Basel  would  rattle  and  now  and  then  a  flying  machine  would 
dot  the  horizon  across  the  border  dodging  the  white  flakes 
which  burst  and  spread,  representing  bombs  thrown  up  from 
the  guns  which  were  trained  upon  the  slow  moving  ships 
in  the  air. 

The  handsome  bridges  over  the  river  were  picketed. 
The  beautiful  Holbein  pictures  in  the  museum  were  carried 
away  for  safe  keeping  and  a  stray  ray  from  a  German  search 
light  would  break  out  from  the  deep  blue  of  the  Alsatian 
Mountains.  At  Altkirch  the  guns  pealed  day  and  night, 
sometimes  reaching  the  maximum  at  midnight.  All  this  could 
be  plainly  detected  in  the  Swiss  city  on  the  Rhine.  German 
soldiers  walked  the  streets  as  internes,  but  they  could  look 
across  the  river  at  German  hills  and  enjoy  the  confidence 
that  soon  they  would  be  at  home  with  their  victorious  army. 
The  bankers,  clergy,  university  professors,  doctors  and  law¬ 
yers,  capitalists  and  heads  of  the  police  department  were 
mainly  pro-German. 

The  sympathies  of  French  Switzerland,  of  course,  were 
with  the  Allies.  And  yet,  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870  the  sympathies  of  the  German  Swiss  were  hostile  to 
Prussia,  while  French  Switzerland  was  ardently  pro-German. 
The  expression  of  many  papers  in  German  Switzerland, 
which  were  frankly  favorable  to  France,  provoked  a  pro¬ 
test  from  German  papers  across  the  Rhine.  The  truth  is 
that  the  little  republic  of  Switzerland  did  not  then  wish  to 
be  absorbed  or  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  overweaning 
power  of  the  nations  on  her  frontier.  When  France  was 
strong  and  dangerous  the  French  Swiss,  of  course,  were  the 
first  to  be  aware  of  it  and  the  first  to  feel  the  danger.  For 
the  same  reason  the  German  Swiss  at  first  resented  the 
penetration  of  Prussia.  What  the  German  Swiss  feared  in 
1870  had  really  come  about  in  1914.  Germany  had  pushed 
its  influence  and  its  culture  far  into  Switzerland.  It  had 
thrown  its  business  enterprises  across  the  Rhine;  it  had  in¬ 
vested  its  money  in  Swiss  banks  and  Swiss  factories.  It  had 
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sent  its  professors  to  instruct  the  youth  in  every  city.  Indeed, 
a  large  part  of  Switzerland  had  already  succumbed  to  Ger¬ 
man  influence.  So  French  Switzerland  now  recognized  that 
it  was  Germany  and  not  France  it  had  to  fear.  For  the  same 
reason  that  they  were  suspicious  of  France  in  1870  they 
were  more  distrustful  of  Germany  in  1914.  The  sign- 
ficant  fact  was  in  entire  opposition  to  race  ties  in  1870,  and 
just  the  opposite  of  the  situation  in  1914. 

Naturally  there  was  great  interest  in  Switzerland  over  the 
formation  of  the  League  of  Nations  provided  for  in  the 
peace  pact  at  Paris. 

In  December,  1919,  the  entrance  of  Switzerland  into  the 
League  of  Nations  was  affirmed  by  two-thirds  majority  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  final  referendum  before  the  people 
this  decision  was  ratified  by  a  decided  vote. 

Switzerland  said  that  the  Pact  of  Paris  was  not  an  ideal 
society,  even  though  guarantees  had  been  offered  to  that 
country.  Yet  she  hoped  by  going  in  to  perfect  it,  to  render 
it  more  universal,  more  liberal  and  more  hostile  to  future 
wars.  It  was  not  exactly  what  she  wished  but  it  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  majority  of  the  people  con¬ 
cluded  that  Switzerland  could  not  remain  outside  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  nations  without  peril.  If  she  refused  to  adhere  to  it 
the  country  would  remain  isolated  in  Europe,  would  have  to 
support  a  large  army;  would  be  compelled  to  renounce  the 
guarantee  of  neutrality  offered  by  the  great  powers  in  1815. 
It  would  be  to  place  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  humanity.  It 
was  not  only  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Parliament,  but 
the  treaty  was  referred  to  the  people.  The  majority  of  the 
cantons  where  German  is  spoken  were  naturally  suspicious  of 
a  treaty  made  in  Paris  and  whose  headquarters  were  in 
Geneva,  the  metropolis  of  French  Switzerland.  The  Social¬ 
ists  opposed  it  because  they  feared  it  would  permanently 
block  their  movement  against  the  capitalists.  However,  in  a 
vote  of  nearly  740,000  the  majority  in  favor  of  the  League 
was  90,000.  German  Switzerland  gave  an  adverse  majority. 
In  French  and  Italian  Switzerland  the  favorable  vote  was 
six  to  one.  But  the  choice  of  the  cantons  was  close.  The 
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League  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  twelve,  for  in 
a  referendum  a  popular  majority  and  a  majority  of  the  can¬ 
tons  both  are  necessary.  So,  Switzerland,  the  birthplace  of 
the  Red  Cross,  had  succeeded  for  generations,  in  spite  of 
her  people,  diverse  in  race,  language  and  religion,  in  realiz¬ 
ing  a  society  of  nations  in  miniature.  It  seemed  to  have 
logically  carried  out  the  complex  and  delicate  international 
organism  which  exemplified  the  highest  justice  among  men 
and  governments.  In  no  land  could  there  be  found  tradi¬ 
tions  and  usages  better  suited  to  the  ideals  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  selection  of  Geneva  as  a  site  was  a  happy 
one. 

In  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Geneva,  is  Alabama  Hall.  Here 
the  first  convention  of  the  Red  Cross  was  signed.  On  a 
tablet  one  reads:  “In  this  Hall,  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1864,  the  Convention  at  Geneva  securing  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  wounded  soldiers  on  the  battlefield,  was 
concluded  and  signed.”  There  is  an  oil  painting  showing 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers  at  the  moment  of  the 
signing  of  this  famous  treaty.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the 
historic  award  was  concluded  which  put  an  end,  by  arbitra¬ 
tion,  to  the  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  On  a  second  tablet  one  reads:  “In  this  Hall  on 
the  14th  of  September,  1872,  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  con¬ 
stituted  according  to  the  treaty  of  Washington^  pronounced 
on  the  Alabama  claims,  thus  settling,  by  peaceful  means,  the 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.” 

Switzerland,  which  formed  a  union  of  all  nationalities, 
entertained  the  hope  of  uniting  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  longed  to  play  an  international  role  in  the  rapprochement 
of  Europe.  They  saw  a  superb  mission  which  their  little 
country  could  fill,  a  mission  eminently  pacific,  based  upon  the 
confidence  which  all  nations  felt  in  them.  So  when  Geneva 
was  chosen,  through  the  influence  of  President  Wilson,  as 
the  home  and  headquarters  of  the  League  of  Nations,  there 
was  general  rejoicing  in  the  Alpine  Republic.  The  great 
question  received  a  strong  impetus  in  the  world  when  the 
favorable  verdict  of  Switzerland  was  recorded.  This  coun- 
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try  is  the  birthplace  of  the  International  Postal  Union,  or-  j 
ganized  in  1874  in  Berne,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  several  j 
international  agreements. 

Much  interest  was  developed  in  Switzerland  when  it  was  | 
found  that  President  Wilson  was  really  coming  to  Paris  j 
and  would  assist  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

If  there  was  one  man  in  the  world  who  had  won  the  ad-  ' 
miration  and  the  confidence  of  the  Swiss  people,  that  man 
was  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  had  followed 
with  approbation  his  course  throughout  the  war.  While  he 
was  a  neutral  they  had  promptly  and  enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorsed  his  peace  message  addressed  to  the  belligerents  in  | 
December,  1916.  Although  they  had  refused  all  overtures 
from  peace  societies  and  pacifists  in  Germany  to  use  their 
good  offices  in  any  way,  the  Government  at  Berne  rushed  to  I 
the  side  of  President  Wilson  when  he  issued  his  famous 
peace  offer  during  the  Christmas  season. 

In  May,  1917,  Switzerland  asked  Germany  to  give  safe  I 
conduct  to  ships  leaving  America  laden  with  wheat  for  Switz-  ' 
erland.  Though  without  a  seacoast  or  a  ship,  Switzerland, 
we  are  told,  had  recognized  rights  on  the  sea  as  a  neutral  na¬ 
tion;  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  respecting  neutral  flags, 
neutral  goods  on  vessels  of  belligerents  and  blockade  was 
also  entered  into  by  the  Swiss  Government  in  the  same  year. 

Irritated,  however,'  by  the  blockade  of  the  Allies  and 
piqued  probably  because  Switzerland  had  to  depend  upon 
the  Allies  for  food,  Germany  hesitated.  Berlin  explained 
that  the  necessary  orders  could  not  at  once  be  delivered  to 
German  submarine  commanders  to  spare  the  wheat  ships.  i 
The  submarines  were  scattered  all  over  the  seas  and  vessels 
from  America  with  food  for  Switzerland  would  run  the  or-  1 
dinary  risk  for  three  months  of  being  torpedoed. 

As  soon  as  the  Government  in  Washington  was  informed 
of  this  situation  by  the  American  Legation  in  Berne,  Wash¬ 
ington  responded  by  a  **beau  geste”  which,  according  to  the 
Journal  de  Geneve,  was  altogether  worthy  of  President 
Wilson;  for  the  provisioning  of  Switzerland  was  assured  in 
spite  of  Germany. 
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“Very  well,”  the  United  States  answered,  “we  will  assume 
the  risk.  Wheat  vessels  destined  to  the  oldest  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Republics  will  be  convoyed  by  ships  of  war  of  the 
United  States.” 

Already  in  promising  Switzerland  wheat  without  Insist¬ 
ing  upon  compensation,  America  had  shown  her  generosity 
in  a  time  of  stress  and  need.  The  United  States  themselves 
were  scanty  of  rations. 

Now,  the  President  had  boldly  made  this  declaration  in 
the  face  of  his  enemies.  He  placed  in  peril  his  own  crews 
to  protect  the  Swiss  wheat.  “He  testified  to  a  very  practical 
sympathy  for  our  country,”  said  the  Swiss,  “and  today  the 
debt  of  Switzerland  towards  the  United  States  has  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  dangers  which  American  sailors  run 
upon  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  to  safeguard  our  interests.” 

The  gratitude  of  the  people  was  manifestly  excited  by 
this  generous  assurance  authorized  by  the  Department  of 
State,  and  a  beautiful  silver  medal  was  struck  off  in  Switzer¬ 
land  in  honor  of  the  event.  On  one  side  en  has  relief  was  the 
figure  of  a  dove  flying  across  the  ocean  with  a  sheaf  of 
wheat.  Above  the  dove  was  displayed  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  fading  into  clouds.  On  the  reverse  side  was 
the  Swiss  cross  with  the  words : 

“To  the  President  and  People  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  The  gratitude  of  the  Swiss  families.  1918.” 

Realizing  that  America  had  called  its  bluff  and  that  Amer¬ 
ica’s  action  showed  off  splendidly  by  the  side  of  its  own  half¬ 
hearted  tactics,  the  German  Legation  declared  in  print 
through  the  Swiss  papers  that  America’s  promise  was  a 
grand  stand  play;  that  Germany  did  not  Intend  to  torpedo 
the  Swiss  ships  after  all. 

They  were  not  at  one  with  President  Wilson  when  he 
decided  to  break  relations  with  Germany  and  enter  the  war, 
mainly  because  they  feared  that  their  food  from  America 
would  be  cut  off.  But  they  came  to  his  support  when  they 
realized  that  America  was  anxious  to  continue  to  supply 
them  as  far  as  possible  and  they  were  struck  with  the  vigor 
with  which  he  had  prosecuted  the  war.  As  the  Journal  de 
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Geneve  had  said,  “Although  misunderstood  and  misrepre¬ 
sented  during  nearly  three  years,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  conducted  the  politics  of  his  country  with  an  en¬ 
ergy  and  clarity  worthy  of  all  admiration.”  The  condi¬ 
tions  he  laid  down  for  the  Armistice  stamped  him  as  a  broad, 
liberal  man.  People  spoke  of  Woodrow  Wilson  with  rever¬ 
ence. 

Accordingly,  the  Swiss  Parliament,  desiring  to  recognize 
the  great  value  of  American  aid  during  the  war  and  to 
honor  the  head  of  the  American  nation,  addressed  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  welcome  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  1918,  to 
President  Wilson  coming  to  participate  in  the  negotiations 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  city  and  canton  of  Geneva  forwarded  him  a  special 
invitation  to  visit  that  city  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  consistory  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pierre  where  Cal¬ 
vin  preached  besought  him  by  the  faith  of  his  fathers  to  pay 
a  visit  to  that  historic  place.  Numerous  private  letters  were 
received  from  Swiss  peasants  extolling  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  great  work  and  begging  him  even  to 
come  to  their  humble  home.  One  of  the  most  affecting 
tributes  was  paid  by  a  local  painter  who  had  never  seen  the 
President,  but  who  arranged  a  composite  of  his  photo¬ 
graphs.  From  these  he  painted  a  life  sized  portrait  which 
was  beautifully  framed  and  which  he  requested  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  Brest,  there  to  hang  in  the  Grand  Salon  of  the 
President’s  steamship,  George  Washington. 

The  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic  went  to  Paris  to 
meet  President  Wilson  and  was  gratified  beyond  measure  at 
his  reception.  He  found  the  latter  sympathetic  with  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Switzerland,  a  country  whose  neutrality 
had  been  guaranteed  and  whose  status  was  largely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  its  neighbors.  They  were  particularly  obligated 
to  him  for  his  influence  in  settling  upon  Geneva  as  the  home 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a  touching  telegram  was 
indicted  by  the  Swiss  delegation  of  the  World’s  Peace 
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Congress  in  Geneva  in  December  1920,  extending  warm 
greetings  to  President  Wilson  in  his  sick  room  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

At  the  arsenal  in  Solothurn  there  is  a  striking  representa¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  Swiss  delight  to  look.  The  subject  is  the 
Diet  of  Stans  where  the  Swiss  confederates  met  after  their 
victory  over  Charles  of  Burgundy  in  1481.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  division  of  the 
spoils  after  that  remarkable  triumph.  History  says  that 
the  conference  was  not  successful  at  first  and  the  Swiss  con¬ 
federates  were  about  to  break  up  in  disagreement  and  dis¬ 
order  when  “Brother  Klaus,”  a  venerable  monk,  appeared 
and  besought  the  allies  to  resume  their  work  in  amity.  He 
intervened  at  the  psychological  moment;  the  conference  was 
resumed;  an  agreement  perfected  and  the  delegates  parted 
in  peace.  Everything  depended  on  common  agreement  and 
good  will.  The  promise  of  mutual  aid  and  assistance  was  re¬ 
newed,  especially  when  one  member  attacked  another. 
There  were  memorials  in  Switzerland  to  the  work  of  the 
great  peacemaker  whose  example  has  thrilled  his  country  for 
generations,  and  so  Switzerland  regarded  the  coming  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  Paris  as  a  repetition  of  the  mission  of 
St.  Nikolaus  von  der  Flue. 

One  of  the  features  in  the  Treaty  of  Stans  was  that  no 
one  in  the  confederation  should  make  secret  treaties  or  en¬ 
courage  dangerous  agitation.  “Open  covenants  openly  ar¬ 
rived  at”  were  established  and  those  of  the  confederation 
who  violated  this  condition  were  to  be  punished  according 
to  their  fault.  To  familiarize  the  rising  generation  with 
the  league  which  bound  the  several  states  together,  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  be  sworn  to  every  five  years.  All  the 
cantons  obliged  themselves  to  succor  one  another  in  the 
support  of  the  form  of  government  then  established  in  each 
of  them.  In  fact,  the  history  of  Switzerland  affords  fre¬ 
quent  instances  of  mutual  aid  for  these  purposes.  This 
seems  to  be  confirmation  of  the  principle  of  Article  X  of  the 
League  of  Nations  adopted  over  four  hundred  years  later, 
by  which  the  parties  to  the  agreement  undertook  to  respect 
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and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial 
integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members 
of  the  League.  So  Switzerland,  in  endorsing  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1919,  was  really  returning  to  first  principles.  In 
consequence  of  the  intervention  of  the  hermit  priest  the 
Diet  of  Stans  was  not  fruitless,  for  the  commissioners  re¬ 
sumed  their  labors  and  brought  them  to  a  successful  termina¬ 
tion  by  drawing  up  the  memorable  covenant.  The  excited 
delegates  were  persuaded  to  listen  to  the  words  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  peace  as  uttered  by  Brother  Klaus. 

No  wonder  that  the  great  Nickolaus  von  der  Flue  has 
been  handed  down  on  the  artist’s  canvas  and  in  historic 
statuary.  Chapels  have  been  erected  in  his  name  and  poems 
have  been  written.  But  better  than  all,  his  principles  have 
been  perpetuated.  The  priest’s  charter  was  affirmed  when 
Switzerland  ratified  the  League  of  Nations  in  December, 
1919.  Switzerland  registered  again  the  voice  of  the  Diet 
of  Stans.  It  was  the  call  of  Unterwalden  to  Versailles. 

Switzerland  was  to  find  the  echo  centuries  later  when  the 
storm  which  swept  the  world  had  slept. 

“And  Jura  answers  through  her  misty  shroud 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  which  call  to  her  aloud.’’ 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  UPPER 
GEORGIA  FROM  1890  TO  1920. 


ROLAND  M.  HARPER.  PhD. 
G«oloKicaI  Survey  of  Alabama 


The  March  number  of  the  Quarterly  contained  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  agriculture  in  upper 
Georgia  from  1850  to  1880,  chiefly  deduced  from  govern¬ 
ment  census  figures.  The  present  paper,  based  on  the  decen¬ 
nial  censuses  of  1890  to  1920  inclusive,  brings  the  story 
practically  down  to  the  present  time.  The  methods  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  area  into  natural  regions  and  tabulating  and  digest¬ 
ing  the  data  were  discussed  in  the  former  article,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here,  but  changed  conditions  and  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  census  returns  will  be  explained  at  the  proper 
places. 

A  few  works  dealing  with  conditions  in  upper  Georgia, 
or  the  whole  state,  at  a  later  period  than  those  cited  in  the 
first  paper,  should  be  mentioned  here.  R.  T.  Nesbitt,  com¬ 
missioner  of  agriculture,  published  in  1896  an  illustrated 
handbook  of  nearly  500  pages,  entitled  “Georgia:  Her  Re¬ 
sources  and  Possibilities.”  It  seems  to  be  quite  rare,  and  it  is 
not  cited  in  Brooks’s  Preliminary  Bibliography  of  Georgia 
History  (1910),  or  in  the  Bibliography  of  Georgia  geology 
and  geography  in  Bulletin  39,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Georgia  (1922).  About  five  years  later  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  published  another  handbook  about  twice  as  large, 
“Georgia  Historical  and  Industrial,”  by  O.  B.  Stevens  and 
R.  F.  Wright.  That  is  well  printed,  and  contains  among 
other  things  a  description  of  each  county,  with  numerous  un¬ 
digested  statistics  of  population  and  agriculture  taken  from 
the  U.  S.  census  of  1900;  but  it  was  made  unnecessarily  bulky 
and  expensive  by  the  inclusion  of  a  considerable  number  of 
colored  plates  of  fruits,  poultry^  etc.,  which  convey  no  in¬ 
formation  about  conditions  in  Georgia.  Since  then  there 
have  emanated  from  the  same  office  several  smaller  hand- 
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books  which  are  probably  now  scarce,  and  hardly  need  to 
be  mentioned  here. 

A  Ph.  D.  dissertation  by  E.  M.  Banks,  “Economics  of 
Land  Tenure  in  Georgia,”  published  by  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  in  1905,  bears  directly  on  some  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  problems. 

A  profusely  illustrated  and  cloth-bound  but  grotesquely 
shaped  book  entitled  “Facts  about  Georgia,”  published  for 
sale  by  the  Georgia  Chamber  of  Commerce  early  in  1917, 
contains  a  variety  of  information,  but  no  map  of  the  state 
or  any  part  thereof,  and  it  is  probably  scarce  already.  The 
writer  contributed  to  it  an  eight-page  chapter  on  forests, 
with  brief  descriptions  of  the  natural  regions  of  the  state. 
In  School  Science  and  Mathematics  (Chicago)  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918,  I  had  an  article  entitled  “A  new  method  of  map¬ 
ping  complex  geographical  features,  illustrated  by  some 
maps  of  Georgia.”  This  contains  four  regional  maps, 
one  showing  counties,  railroads,  etc.,  much  like  the  one 
used  in  the  present  series  of  articles,  and  the  others  show¬ 
ing  the  prevailing  soils,  trees  and  crops  in  each  region.  In 
the  High  School  Quarterly  (Athens,  Ga.)  for  July,  1919, 
I  published  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  illiteracy  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  using  the  same  regional  map  as  in  the  last,  and  giving 
among  other  things  the  average  value  of  white  and  negro 
farm  buildings  in  each  region  in  1910.^ 

In  Harper’s  Magazine  for  April  and  May,  1920,  there 
is  an  article  entitled  “Marching  through  Georgia,”  by 
Stephen  Graham.  The  author  walked  most  of  the  way 
from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  in  the  fall  of  1919,  following 
Sherman’s  route,  and  his  narrative,  though  more  or  less 
interesting,  magnifies  the  faults  and  belittles  the  virtues 
of  nearly  everything  he  saw  (and  some  things  he  did  not 
see),  and  uses  uncomplimentary  adjectives  wherever  possi- 
ble.2  His  point  of  view  is  typical  of  that  of  a  great  many 

1  Id  Uie  case  of  Uiese  last  two  papers  I  was  not  given  the  opportunity  to  read 
proof  and  order  reprints,  but  I  soon  afterward  had  them  reprint^  privately,  with 
necessary  corrections. 

2  For  example,  he  characterizes  the  main  line  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  which 
is  or  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficiently  managed  in  this  country,  as  a  “wretched 
single  track”  and  sneers  at  it  for  following  essentially  the  same  well-chosen  route 
that  it  did  before  the  Civil  War. 
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outsiders  who  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  the  South  with 
a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  facts. 


REGIONAL 


Map  showing  geographical  or  agricultural  divisions  of  Georgia. 
Only  those  north  of  the  fall  line  are  discussed  in  this  article.  The 
small  areas  without  names  in  the  northwestern  portion  are  Sand  and 
Lookout  Mountains,  representing  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  Appalachian  Valley  between  them  (in  Dade 
County),  and  an  outlier  of  the  Blue  Ridge  along  the  line  between  Polk 
and  Paulding  Counties.  The  railroads  and  county  boundaries  are 
shown  as  they  were  in  1885. 
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The  counties  in  Georgia  in  1890  were  the  same  as  in 
1880.^  The  kinds  of  information  given  by  the  census  were 
much  the  same»  too,  but  the  data  will  be  handled  a  little 
differently  here,  on  account  of  changing  conditions,  princi¬ 
pally  the  increasing  proportion  of  negro  farmers.  The 
same  map  is  used  as  before,  its  background  dating  from 
1885. 

The  cities  and  towns  by  this  time  had  become  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  they  will  not  be  listed  again,  but  instead  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  of  each  region  living  in  communi¬ 
ties  of  different  sizes  will  be  given.  First,  cities  with  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  which  was  used  as  the  lower  limit  of 
urban  population  in  1880  and  1890.  The  next  dividing 
point  is  2,500,  which  has  been  the  arbitrary  limit  of  urban 
population  in  the  census  since  1900.  The  third  group  in¬ 
cludes  all  other  incorporated  places  with  more  than  1,000 
inhabitants. 

The  enumeration  of  farms  is  said  to  have  been  less  com¬ 
plete  in  1890  than  in  1880,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any 
evidence  of  that  in  the  Georgia  figures. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  proportion  of  negro  farm¬ 
ers  since  emancipation,  statistics  of  the  average  farms  of 
both  races  combined  now  mean  very  little,  but  the  races 
were  not  separated  in  the  agricultural  statistics  of  1890. 
So  instead  of  computing  the  acreage,  value  of  property, 
number  of  animals,  etc.,  per  farm,  the  ratios  are  now  given 
per  square  mile.  And  a  column  giving  the  same  data  for  the 
whole  state  in  1880  is  added  to  the  first  table,  to  show  what 
changes  had  taken  place  in  these  respects  in  ten  years,  and 
also  to  establish  a  better  connection  between  this  article  and 
the  first  one.  For  each  region  the  percentage  of  increase  of 
population  since  1880  is  also  given.  Separate  figures  for 

1  To  save  tbe  reader  the  trouble  of  looking  ithrough  several  pages  of  the  former 
article  to  pick  out  the  names  of  the  counties  used  to  typify  each  region,  they  will 
be  listed  again  here  all  together,  as  follows ; 

Appalachian  Valley : —  Bartow,  Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Dade,  Floyd,  Gordon,  Hurray, 
Polk,  Walker,  Whitfield. 

Blue  Bidge: — Fannin,  Qllmer,  Pickens,  Raibun,  Towns,  Union. 

Upper  Piedmont : — Banks,  Campbell,  Carroll,  Cherokee,  Clayton,  Cobb,  DeKalb, 
Douglas,  Fayette,  FOrsyth,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Owlnnett,  Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson, 
Hart,  Jackson,  Madison,  Milton,  Paulding,  Walton. 

Lower  Piedmont : — Baldwin,  Butts,  Columbia,  Qreene,  Hancock,  Harris,  Jasper, 
Jones,  Lincoln,  HcDuffle,  Meriwether,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Oglethorpe,  Pike,  Putnam, 
Spalding,  Talbot,  Taliaferro,  Troup,  Upson,  Warren,  Wilkes. 
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turkeys,  geese  and  ducks  on  farms  are  available  for  the  first 
time  in  1 890,  but  those  birds  are  so  few  in  comparison  with 
chickens  that  they  will  be  lumped  together. 

(In  all  the  tables  in  which  different  regions  are  contrasted,  the 
printers  inadvertently  set  the  highest  number  in  each  line  in  italics  and 
the  lowest  in  heavy  type,  just  the  reverse  of  what  was  done  in  the  two 
preceding  articles.  But  it  would  be  so  much  trouble  to  re-set  seven 
tables  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  stand  as  they  are.  ) 

TABLE  I. 


Agricultural  Statistics  of  Upper  Georgia,  1889-90. 


Inhabitants  per  square  mile  . . 
Per  cent  increase  since  1880  . . 

Per  cent  white . 

Per  cent  colored  . 

Per  cent  in  cities  of  over  8,000 
Per  cent  in  cities  of  2,500-8,000 
Per  cent  in  cities  of  1,000-2,500 


Per  cent  of  land  improved  ....  [ 
Improved  acres  per  inhabitant  | 
Value  of  farm  land  and  bldgs.  | 

per  square  mile  .  | 

Value  of  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery  per  square  mile  . .  { 
Value  of  live-stock  per  sq.  m.  1 
No.  of  horses  per  sq.  mile. ...  | 
No.  of  mules  per  sq.  mile  ....  | 
No.  of  work  oxen  per  sq.  mile  | 
No.  of  milch  cows  per  sq.  mile  j 
No.  of  other  cattle  per  sq.  mile  | 
No.  of  sheep  per  sq.  mile  ....  I 

No.  of  hogs  per  sq.  mile .  | 

No.  of  chickens  per  sq.  mile  . .  I 
No.  of  other  poultry  per  sq.  m. 


Cost  of  fertilizers  per  sq.  m... 
Value  of  f.  products  per  sq.  m. 
Cost  of  fertilizer  per  impr.  acre  I 
Value  of  farm  products  per  | 

impr.  acre  . 

Per  cent  of  impr.  land  in  cotton 
Per  cent  of  impr.  land  in  corn 
Per  cent  of  impr.  land  in  oats 
Per  cent  of  impr.  land  in  wheat 

Bales  of  cotton  per  acre . 

Bushels  of  corn  per  acre . 

Bushels  of  oats  per  acre . 

Bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  .... 


k  a  u  o 
2  2  ®  2 
g  a  »  a 

»  1  31 

0a  0< 


22.2  54.5 

18.1  11.4  5.6 

97.8  72.6  36.4 

2.2  27.4  63.6 

0  17.8  0  II  10.8 


mm 


1330  4800  3730 

39  136  139 

375  755  754 

1.8  2.5  1.9 

1.4  4.3  4.5 

0.6 
5.0 
6.8 
1.6 
21.3 
160 
7.8 


156  145 


42.7  I  26.6 
7.2 


8.29  I  9.02 
32.2  I  40.0 


.36  1  .31 

11.3 
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From  Table  i  it  appears  that  every  region  in  upper 
Georgia  increased  substantially  in  population  between  1880 
and  1 890,  and  the  proportions  of  whites  and  negroes  did  not 
change  much.  The  cities  grew  faster  than  the  country,  as 
usual,  and  although  in  the  whole  state  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  1,000  to  2,500  class,  that  is 
easily  explained  by  several  places  which  had  a  little  less 
than  2,500  people  in  1880  getting  above  that  limit  by  1890. 
The  only  city  with  over  8,000  was  Atlanta,  but  that  already 
had  over  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  Upper  Piedmont. 
(Of  course  the  fall-line  cities  of  Augusta,  Macon  and  Colum¬ 
bus  belong  partly  to  the  Lower  Piedmont,  and  if  the  coun¬ 
ties  containing  them  had  been  included  it  would  have  made 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  urban  population,'  as  well  as 
a  little  difference  in  farm  values,  etc.) 

The  percentage  of  improved  land  increased,  by  clearing 
away  the  forests,  in  every  region,  at  approximately  the  same 
rate  as  the  population.  The  value  of  farm  property  in¬ 
creased  too,  though  the  census  figures  do  not  show  that  ade¬ 
quately,  on  account  of  the  fall  in  prices  of  commodities 
which  had  been  in  progress  ever  since  the  seventies. 

The  number  of  four-footed  animals,  except  sheep  and 
hogs,  increased  in  most  regions.  The  number  of  chickens 
more  than  trebled  in  every  region,  if  the  census  figures  are 
correct  (but  I  have  seen  no  explanation  of  such  a  great 
change,  and  there  may  be  some  mistake  about  it),  but  other 
poultry  fell  off.  It  is  interesting  to  note  (though  I  have  not 
brought  it  out  in  the  tables  and  cannot  explain  it)  that  the 
upper  Piedmont  had  only  about  half  as  many  turkeys  as 
ducks,  and  one  and  a  half  times  as  many  geese  as  ducks, 
while  the  lower  Piedmont  had  six  times  as  many  turkeys 
and  eight  times  as  many  geese  as  ducks. 

The  expenditure  for  fertilizer  per  improved  acre  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same  as  in  1880,  but  the  quantity  used 
must  have  been  somewhat  greater.  There  was  little  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  products  per  acre,  even  when  the 
decline  of  prices  is  taken  into  consideration.  There  was 
a  growing  tendency  to  specialize  in  cotton,  except  in  the 
lower  Piedmont,  while  corn,  oats  and  wheat  fell  off  in  every 
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region.  But  of  course  the  acreage  and  yield  of  every  crop 
fluctuates  from  year  to  year,  and  the  census  years  may  have 
been  above  or  below  normal  in  those  respects.  The  yield 
of  corn  and  oats  per  acre  seems  to  have  increased  and  that 
of  wheat  decreased,  but  all  that  may  have  been  due  to 
weather,  insects,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

The  census  of  1900  brought  several  innovations.  Most 
significant  for  our  purposes  is  that  the  number  of  white  and 
colored  farmers  was  given  for  the  first  time,  and  quite  a 
variety  of  data  about  them  for  whole  states,  but  nothing 
by  counties  except  classifying  them  by  tenure.  (“Colored” 
includes  Indians  and  Mongolians  as  well  as  negroes,  but 
there  are  not  enough  red  and  yellow  farmers  in  Georgia  to 
affect  the  ratios  perceptibly.) 

The  value  of  farm  buildings  was  now  separated  from 
that  of  land  and  fences,  so  that  for  the  first  time  we  can 
calculate  the  average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre.  (But 
even  yet  separate  values  are  not  given  for  improved  and  un¬ 
improved  land,  which  of  course  differ  considerably.)  Some 
of  the  animals  were  divided  into  several  classes  according  to 
age,  sex,  etc.  (eight  for  cattle  alone) ,  but  that  is  more  detail 
than  it  is  practicable  to  use  in  a  magazine  of  this  sort,  so 
that  those  distinctions  will  be  ignored  for  the  present.  Goats 
and  bees  are  now  returned  for  the  first  time. 

The  counties  were  the  same  as  in  1890,  and  I  have  not  de¬ 
tected  any  errors  in  either  census. 

In  Table  2  the  value  of  property,  number  of  animals,  etc., 
in  each  region  is  given  per  square  mile  as  before,  but  an¬ 
other  table  (3)  is  added  to  show  the  contrasts  between  white 
and  colored  farmers  in  the  whole  state,  such  data  not  being 
available  for  separate  regions  or  counties  in  1900.  For  this 
table  separate  figures  could  have  been  computed  for  the 
various  tenure  classes  of  each  race  ,but  that  would  have  been 
tiresome  for  both  writer  and  reader,  and  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  an  agricultural  or  economic  than  a  histor¬ 
ical  treatise.  Likewise  a  mass  of  detail  could  have  been 
given  about  the  acreage  and  yield  of  different  crops  in  each 
region,  but  that  too  would  have  been  too  much  of  an  under- 
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taking.  (Some  such  data  for  1919  are  given  farther  on, 
though.) 

TABLE  2. 


General  Agricultural  Statistics  of  Upper  Georgia, 

1899-1900. 


Appalachian 

Valley 

Blue  Ridge 

Upper 

Piedmont 

Liower 

Piedmont 

41 

It 

OQ 

5 

e 

1 

Inhabitants  per  square  mile . 

44.7 

25-5 

71.5 

37.6 

Per  cent  increase  since  1890  . 

11.5 

14.2 

21.6 

8.3 

20.6 

Per  cent  white  . 

78.4 

97.6 

72.4 

35.4 

53.3 

Per  cent  colored . 

21.6 

2.4 

27.6 

64.6 

46.7 

Per  cent  in  cities  of  over  2,500  . 

12.2 

0 

22.1 

6.1 

15.6 

Per  cent  of  land  improved . 

32.6 

17.2 

39.9 

38.6 

28.1 

Improved  acres  per  inhabitant . 

4.8 

4.3 

3.8 

5.9 

4.8 

Per  cent  of  farmers  white . 

85.7 

99.2 

82.0 

43.6 

63.2 

Per  cent  of  white  farmers  owners  . . . 

42.1 

64.4 

43.1 

46.0 

50.8 

Per  cent  of  white  farmers  cash  tenants 

7.4 

1.2 

10.5 

35.0 

17.0 

Per  cent  of  w.  farmers  share  tenants 

45.3 

31.7 

42.3 

14.5 

27.7 

Per  cent  of  colored  farmers  owners.. 

18.1 

29.8 

8.0 

5.5 

11.5 

Per  cent  of  c.  farmers  cash  tenants  . . 

11.2 

0 

16.5 

52.5 

42.0 

Per  cent  of  c.  farmers  share  tenants  . . 

66.4 

58.0 

72.8 

40.3 

44.1 

Value  of  farm  land  per  acre  ($)  .... 

7.30 

2.40 

7.95 

6.05 

5.26 

Value  of  farm  property  per  sq.  m.  ($) 

4496 

2087 

6717 

4927 

3920 

No.  of  horses  per  sq.  mile . 

3.9 

2.1 

3.6 

2.6 

2.16 

No.  of  mules  per  sq.  mile . 

4.6 

2.5 

5.6 

5.0 

3.53 

No.  of  cattle  per  sq.  mile . 

15.3 

13.2 

17.7 

12.2 

15.3 

No.  of  sheep  per  sq.  mile . 

5.6 

14.6 

2.0 

0.9 

5.73 

No.  of  goats  per  sq  mile . 

1.1 

0.6 

0.2 

1.4 

1.46 

No.  of  hogs  per  sq.  mile . 

23.7 

29.3 

17.2 

18.3 

24.2 

No.  of  chickens  and  guineas  per  sq.  m. 

117 

55 

133 

86 

77.5 

No.  of  other  poultry  per  sq.  mile . 

10.4 

7.2 

6.0 

4.9 

6.4 

No.  of  colonies  of  bees  per  sq.  mile  . . 

6.2 

6.9 

7.2 

2.7 

3.2 

Cost  of  labor  per  improved  acre  ($) . . 

.36 

.11 

.38 

.98 

.68 

Cost  of  fertilizers  per  impr.  acre  ($) 
Value  of  products  not  fed  to  stock, 

.35 

.06 

.66 

.66 

.54 

per  improved  acre . 

1  8.40 

6.90 

9.66 

11.40 

1  8.68 

The  population  continued  to  increase,  particularly  in  the 
upper  Piedmont,  where  Atlanta  and  other  cities  were  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  The  percentage  of  improved  land  increased  a 
little,  except,  in  the  lower  Piedmont,  which  is  now  surpassed 
by  the  upper  Piedmont  in  that  respect.  The  number  of 
improved  acres  per  inhabitant  decreased  a  little  in  every 
region,  on  account  of  the  growth  of  cities  and  increased  in¬ 
tensity  of  farming. 
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The  percentage  of  whites  among  farm  operators  was 
everywhere  greater  than  in  the  aggregate  population,  show- 
the  tendency  of  rural  negroes  (at  that  place  and  time,  but 
not  necessarily  everywhere  and  always)  to  be  hired  labor¬ 
ers  rather  than  farm  owners  or  tenants.  There  were  more 
tenants  than  owners,  even  among  the  whites,  except  in  the 
mountains,  where  land  was  cheap  and  therefore  easy  to 
own. 

The  value  of  farm  property  per  square  mile  seems  to  have 
increased  in  most  of  the  regions,  although  average  prices 
were  lower  in  1900  than  in  1890  (and  almost  the  lowest  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  United  States,  the  bottom  having 
been  reached  in  1896-7,  just  before  the  opening  up  of  the 
Klondike  and  a  few  other  important  gold  fields.) 

In  most  of  the  regions  the  number  of  horses,  mules  and 
cattle  increased  and  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  decreased, 
but  that  may  not  mean  much,  except  in  the  case  of  sheep,, 
which  in  the  South  and  West  are  raised  mostly  on  free  range 
and  were  steadily  losing  ground  with  the  extension  of  the 
cultivated  area.  In  the  whole  state  only  about  7%  of  the 
horses  and  3%  of  the  mules  were  under  two  years  old, 
showing  that  these  animals  were  no  longer  raised  much  in 
Georgia,  but  mostly  imported.  The  percentage  of  young 
animals  was  above  the  state  average  though  in  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Valley,  where  conditions  are  more  like  those  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Missouri,  and  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  difficul¬ 
ties  of  transportation  compel  the  farmers  to  depend  more  on 
their  own  resources. 

The  differences  between  white  and  colored  farmers 
(Table  3)  are  just  about  what  we  should  expect  from  two 
races  differing  so  in  efficiency  and  standards  of  living.  Some 
northern  writers  have  given  the  negro  special  credit  for 
having  a  larger  proportion  of  his  land  improved  than  the 
white  man,  but  that  is  doubtless  merely  because  he  cannot 
afford  to  own  or  rent  much  wild  land,  and  has  fewer  cattle 
to  be  pastured.  For  this  reason  his  land  is  usually  worth  a 
little  more  per  acre  than  that  of  the  average  white  man  in 
the  same  region.  There  is  not  as  much  difference  in  value 
of  products  per  acre  as  one  who  had  not  given  the  matter 


\ 
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any  thought  might  expect,  for  the  negro’s  improved  land  is 
necessarily  assessed  at  about  the  same  figure  as  that  of  his 
white  neighbor,  and  if  he  did  not  make  nearly  as  much  off 
of  it  he  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  rent  or  taxes.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  races  is  much  more  in  the  number  of 
acres  cultivated  than  in  the  production  per  acre.  It  seems 
that  the  ratio  between  efficiency  and  standards  of  living  is 
much  the  same  for  whites  as  for  negroes,  all  over  the  South, 
which  tends  to  keep  their  relative  numbers  about  the  same 
from  year  to  year  when  there  is  no  disturbing  influence. 
(If  a  race  of  farmers  with  high  efficiency  combined  with  low 

TABLE  3. 

Statistics  of  White  and  Colored  Farmers  in  Georgia, 
1899-1900. 

I  White  I  Colored 


Per  cent  of  total .  63,2  36.8  » 

Average  number  of  acres  per  farm .  147.4  66.1  "■ 

Average  number  of  improved  acres  per  farm .  51.4  40.2 

Value  of  farm  land  per  acre  ($)  .  5.07  5.95 

Value  of  land  per  farm  ($) .  747  393 

Value  of  buildings  per  farm  ($) .  268  82 

Value  of  implements  and  machinery  ($)  .  57  20 

Value  of  live-stock  ($)  .  194  93  | 

Per  cent  of  farms  specializing  in  cotton .  62.9  86.8 

Per  cent  of  farms  specializing  in  hay  and  grain .  10.6  3.6 

Per  cent  of  farms  specializing  in  live-stock . 7.0  1.0 

Cost  of  labor  (1899)  per  farm  ($) .  43  IS 

(Tost  of  fertilizers  per  farm  ($)  .  29  20  \ 

Value  of  products  not  fed  to  live-stock,  per  farm .  458  328 

Cost  of  labor  (1899)  per  improved  acre  1900  .  .83  .36 

Cost  of  fertilizers  per  improved  acre  1900  .  .56  .51 

Value  of  products  not  fed,  per  improved  acre  1900  .  8.90  8.20 

Number  of  horses  per  farm .  .72  .31  J 

Number  of  mules  per  farm .  .98  .82 

Number  of  dairy  cows  per  farm  .  1.59  .62  f 

Number  of  other  cows  per  farm .  1.04  .20  ? 

Number  of  other  cattle  per  farm .  2.80  .76  ' 

Number  of  sheep  per  farm  .  2.34  .04 

Number  of  goats  per  farm .  .54  .09  f 

Number  of  hogs  per  farm .  8.06  3.42  ^ 

Acres  of  cotton  per  farm .  13.9  18.6  | 

Acres  of  corn  per  farm  .  17.1  12.7  ' 

Acres  of  oats  per  farm .  1.9  0.6  . 

Acres  of  wheat  per  farm .  1.9  0.5  5- 

Bales  of  cotton  per  acre .  .36  .33  ^ 

Bushels  of  corn  per  acre .  10.5  8.2 

Bushels  of  oats  per  acre .  9.9  9.1 

Bushels  of  wheat  per  acre . 5.5  5.5  , 
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standards  of  living,  like  the  Japanese,  should  once  get  a  foot¬ 
hold,  they  might  crowd  out  many  of  the  whites  and  negroes. ) 

About  1905  the  new-county  fever  broke  out  in  Georgia, 
after  being  dormant  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  only  one  new  county  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
state,  namely,  Stephens,  in  the  upper  Piedmont.  As  that  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  other  upper  Piedmont  counties,  it 
made  no  difference  in  the  area,'  but  simply  made  one  more 
row  of  figures  to  be  copied  and  added. 

The  census  of  1910  was  the  most  complete  we  have  had  so 
far.  It  was  taken  in  April  instead  of  in  June  as  before, 
probably  so  as  to  find  more  city  people  at  home,  but  the 
new  date  was  of  no  particular  advantage  for  an  agricul¬ 
tural  census,  unless  the  farmers  could  remember  their  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  year  before  better  in  April  than  in  June.  On 
account  of  many  farm  animals  being  born  in  spring,  their 
numbers  in  April  of  one  year  are  not  closely  comparable 
with  those  in  June  of  another.^ 

The  13th  census  gave  the  expenditures  for  stock  feed  for 
the  first  time,  and  more  details  about  crops  and  animal 
products  than  ever  before ;  and  in  a  special  volume  published 
late  in  1918  the  farming  operations  of  whites  and  negroes 
in  1900-10  were  analyzed  in  considerable  detail,  by  counties. 
There  is  indeed  more  information  in  the  reports  of  that 
census  than  we  can  conveniently  use ;  for  example,  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  animals  by  age  and  sex,  statistics  of  farm  mort¬ 
gages,  and  many  details  about  crops.  But  the  value  of  each 
crop  in  each  county  is  not  given,  so  that  if  one  wished  to  de¬ 
termine  the  relative  importance  of  different  crops  in  each 
region,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  that  the  values  per 
bushel  or  other  unit  are  the  same  throughout  the  state,  and 
multiply  the  regional  totals  by  the  state  average  values  per 
unit.  Some  of  the  crops  cannot  even  be  compared  on  an 
acreage  basis,  for  the  acreage  in  peaches,  apples,  etc.,  is 
not  given,  but  instead  the  number  of  trees.  Worse  still, 

4  November  would  neem  to  be  the  boat  month  for  a  census  in  the  United  States, 
except  in  the  coldest  and  warmest  portions.  For  then  nearly  everybody  is  at  home, 
and  the  crops  are  mostly  made,  and  the  statsltics  of  acreage,  fertilisers,  crops,  etc., 
would  all  pertain  to  the  same  year. 
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several  important  crops,  such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  water¬ 
melons,  cantaloupes  and  numerous  others  are  lumped  to¬ 
gether  in  the  county  tables  under  the  head  of  “vegetables.” 

One  serious  error  in  the  1910  census  figures  for  upper 
Georgia  has  been  noticed.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
animals  in  Cherokee  County  are  given  as  $685,884,  which 
is  about  one-tenth  of  the  state  total,  and  more  than  the 
total  value  of  live-stock  in  that  county  given  on  another 
page.  But  I  have  recently  ascertained  by  correspondence 

TABLE  4. 

General  Agricultural  Statistics  of  Upper  Georgia, 


1909-10. 


a 

m 

2  K 

S  ^ 

1  > 
a 

Blue  Ridce 

1  i 
“1 

Lower 

Piedmont 

Whole  State 

Inhabitants  per  square  mile . 

833 

■39 

Per  cent  increase  since  1900  . 

eSo 

25.6 

17.7 

Per  cent  white  . 

98.1 

73.7 

35.9 

54.9 

Per  cent  colored  . 

1.9 

26.3 

64.1 

45.1 

Per  cent  in  cities  of  over  2,500  . 

0 

32.0 

6.2 

20.6 

Per  cent  of  land  improved . 

37.0 

17.0 

wrwim 

42.6 

32.8 

Improved  acres  per  inhabitant . 

4.8 

4.5 

3.3 

6.1 

4.7 

Value  of  farm  land  per  acre  ($) . 

13.04 

5.21 

13.85 

13.74 

Value  of  farm  property  per  sq.  mile  . . 

10330 

3685 

■Irtilill 

9880 

Number  of  horses  per  square  mile  . . . 

3.7 

1.2 

3.1 

2.3 

2.04 

Number  of  mules  per  square  mile  . . . 

5.9 

2.3 

8.0 

6.6 

5.03 

Number  of  dairy  cows  per  square  mile 

8.3 

5.6 

10.7 

7.3 

6.92 

Number  of  other  cattle  per  square  mile 

9.3 

8.4 

9.1 

7.3 

ns 

Number  of  sheep  per  square  mile  .... 

3.3 

12.4 

0.5 

Hll 

3.2 

Number  of  goats  per  square  mile  .... 

0.9 

0.8 

1.53 

Number  of  hogs  per  square  mile  .... 

15.2 

17.2 

12.4 

17.9 

30.4 

Number  of  poultry  per  square  mile  . . 

134 

75 

145 

95 

90.8 

Number  of  colonies  of  bees  per  sq.  m. 

3.3 

5  .2 

1.6 

2.22 

Av.  value  of  horses  per  head  ($) . 

102 

89 

112 

122 

118 

Av.  value  of  mules  per  head  ($) . 

130 

114 

138 

149 

149 

Av.  value  of  cattle  per  head  ($) . 

15.40 

14.26 

17.40 

16.50 

13.00 

Av.  value  of  sheep  per  head  ($) . 

2.20 

1.49 

2.13 

1.64 

Av.  value  of  goats  per  head  ($) . 

1.50 

1.54 

■liS 

0.79 

Av.  value  of  hogs  per  head . 

4.53 

2.85 

6.72 

3.05 

Av.  value  of  poultry  per  head  ($)  .... 

.39 

mmsM 

.42 

0.39 

Cost  of  labor  and  board  per  impr.  acre 

.59 

1  -29 

.70 

1.09 

1.08 

Cost  of  fertilizers  per  impr  acre . 

.62 

1  .25 

1.37 

1.18 

1.38 

Cost  of  feed  per  impr.  acre . 

.29 

.30 

.49 

.53 

.33 

Value  of  crops  per  impr.  acre . 

12.90 

9.41 

19.75 

18.90 

18.50 

Value  of  animal  products  per  impr.  a. 

3.11 

I  4.33 

3.46 

1.77 

2.43 
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that  the  correct  figure  is  probably  $55,884,  and  that  has  been 
used  accordingly. 

In  Table  4  the  values  of  farm  property  and  number  of 
animals  have  been  calculated  per  square  mile  as  before,  and 
a  section  is  added  for  the  value  of  animals  per  head,  which 
shows  some  interesting  differences  between  different  regions. 

In  Table  5  is  set  forth  the  number  per  farm  and  average 
value  per  head  of  different  kinds  of  animals  belonging  to 
white  and  colored  farmers  in  the  whole  state,  these  data  not 
being  available  by  counties. 

TABLE  5. 

Statistics  of  Live-Stock  on  Farms  of  White  and  Colored 
Farmers  in  Georgia,  1910. 


Col«r«d 

Number  of  horses  per  farm . 

Or 

Number  of  mules  per  farm  . 

1.10 

Number  of  dairy  cows  per  farm . 

1.78 

0.86 

Number  of  other  cattle  per  farm . 

3.33 

0.92 

Number  of  sheep  per  farm . 

1.10 

Number  of  goats  per  farm . 

0.48 

0.07 

Number  of  hogs  per  farm . 

7.80 

3.87 

Number  of  poultry  per  farm  . 

22.9 

11.9 

Number  of  colonies  of  bees  per  farm . 

0.72 

0.08 

Average  value  of  horses  per  head  ($)  . 

121.00 

111.00 

Average  value  of  mules  per  head  ($)  . 

149.60 

147.00 

Average  value  of  cattle  per  head  ($)  . 

12.80 

13.85 

Average  value  of  sheep  per  head  ($)  . 

1.64 

1.66 

Average  value  of  goats  per  head  ($)  . 

0.78 

0.80 

Average  value  of  hogs  per  had  ($) . 

3.03 

3.01 

Average  value  of  poultry  per  head  ($)  . 

0.40 

0.38 

Value  of  all  animals  per  farm  ($)  . 

332.00 

199.50 

Tables  6  and  7  give  nearly  all  the  information  about 
white  and  negro  farmers  in  each  region  that  can  be  extracted 
from  the  special  volume  on  negro  population  previously 
mentioned.  The  census  unfortunately  has  not  published 
for  1910  (or  any  other  period)  the  production  and  sale  of 
milk,  eggs,  meat,  etc.,  for  the  two  races  separately,  even 
by  states,  although  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  agricul¬ 
tural  table  for  each  southeastern  state  there  are  two  empty 
columns  (headed  white  and  colored)  which  could  have  been 
filled  with  such  information  as  easily  as  not.  Thus  a  great 
opportunity  to  compare  the  dietary  standards  of  the  two 
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I  races  was  let  slip.  For  the  difference  between  the  amount 

I  produced  and  the  amount  sold,  divided  by  the  number  of 

;  farms,  gives  approximately  the  amount  consumed  by  the 

i  average  farm  family  in  the  census  year. 

I  Between  1900  and  1910  the  population  of  all  regions  in 

I  upper  Georgia  except  the  Blue  Ridge  increased  as  usual,. 

[  especially  in  the  cities,  and  the  proportions  of  whites  and 

negroes  remained  about  the  same.  The  ratio  of  improved 
land  to  population  did  not  change  much.  The  13th  Census 
was  the  first  one  to  give  separate  figures  for  foreign-born 
farmers,  but  it  did  not  give  much  information  about  them 
except  the  numbers  of  owners,  managers,  tenants,  etc.,  just 
as  the  1 2th  census  did  for  colored  farmers.  They  consti¬ 
tute  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  all  white  farmers  in 
Georgia,  so  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  say  much  about 
them,  but  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  percentage  of 
farm  owners  among  the  foreigners  was  much  higher  than 
among  native  whites,  in  every  region.  Statistics  of  rural 
illiteracy  show  similar  differences  between  natives  and  for- 

TABLE  6. 


Statistics  of  White  Farmers  in  Upper  Georgia,  1909-10. 


Appalachian 

Vallejr 

C 

1 

« 

d 

5 

Upper 

Piedmont 

Lower 

Piedmont 

Whole'  State 

Per  cent  of  total  in  region  . 

85.^ 

99.2 

79.4 

35.7 

57.8 

Per  cent  foreign-born  . 

.27 

.13 

.27 

.16 

.23 

Per  cent  owners  and  part  owners  . . . 

43.8 

64.7 

42.7 

47.5 

49.2 

Per  cent  managers . 

O.S 

0.5 

0.9 

0.7 

Per  cent  tenants . 

55.8 

34.8 

56.8 

51.7 

50.1 

Average  number  of  acres  per  farm  . . . 

Kill!! 

117.0 

66.7 

114.5 

niMJi 

Average  number  impr.  acres  per  farm 
Value  of  farm  land  per  acre  ($) . 

41.6 

29.8 

32.0 

53.3 

44.6 

12.82 

5.20 

20.30 

13.95 

13.32 

Value  of  farm  land  per  farm  ($)  .... 

1160 

610 

1355 

1573 

Value  of  buildings  per  farm  ($) . 

384 

187 

456 

637 

Hill 

Value  of  implements  and  machinery.. 

74 

34 

77 

129 

1  97 

Number  of  dairy  cows  per  farm . 

1.47 

1.54 

nnTjj 

1.72 

1  1.78 

Number  of  work  horses  per  farm  .... 

0.60 

? 

Number  of  work  mules  per  farm  .... 

1.03 

? 

1.28 

Acres  of  cotton  per  farm . 

9.9 

0.8 

12.2 

21.4 

14.3 

Acres  of  corn  per  farm  . 

9.5 

10.6 

8.3 

12.1 

12.5 

Bales  of  cotton  per  acre . 

.38 

.36 

.44 

.42 

,  .44 

Bushels  of  corn  per  acre . 

12.8 

I3.I 

12.3 

11.8  1 

12.6 

i 
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eigncrs  in  the  South — but  the  relations  are  reversed  in  the 
North  and  West,  where  foreigners  are  much  more  numerous 
and  relatively  inferior.  (Some  1920  statistics  for  foreign 
farmers  will  be  given  farther  on.) 

The  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  and  of  farm  property 
per  square  mile  apparently  more  than  doubled,  but  most 
of  that  was  due  to  increased  gold  production  in  Alaska  and 
elsewhere,  which  made  money  cheaper  and  caused  a  rise 
of  about  66  2/3%  in  the  average  prices  of  farm  products 
during  the  decade.  About  1910  some  of  the  Georgia  papers 
were  full  of  accounts  of  sales  of  farm  lands  at  the  highest 
prices  ever  known  (as  if  their  value  was  just  beginning  to 
be  appreciated) ,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  out¬ 
cry  all  over  the  country  about  the  “high  cost  of  living,” 
which  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  and  ascribed  to  all  sorts 
of  causes  besides  the  real  one,  the  mere  cheapening  of  money. 
The  highest  land  values  are  in  the  upper  Piedmont,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  intrinsic  superiority,  but  simply  because  the 
population  is  densest  there. 

Horses  decreased  a  little  in  number,  and  sheep  still  more 
so,  while  mules,  cows,  hogs  and  chickens  increased.  The 
values  of  animals  in  different  regions  show  some  interesting 
variations.  Horses  and  mules  are  cheapest  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,  probably  because  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
young  animals  there  than  elsewhere,  which  brings  down 
the  average.  The  low  value  of  hogs  and  sheep  in  the  same 
region  is  doubtless  correlated  with  the  abundance  of  free 
range,  on  which  inferior  animals  can  be  raised  at  small 
cost.  (This  will  be  illustrated  still  more  strikingly  in  the 
next  article,  on  lower  Georgia.) 

The  cost  of  labor  increased  In  about  the  same  proportion 
as  other  prices,  but  fertilizers  more,  presumably  Indicating 
an  Increased  use  of  the  latter.  High  expenditures  and  crop 
values  generally  go  with  high  land  values,  so  that  as  popu¬ 
lation  increases  agriculture  inevitably  becomes  more  inten¬ 
sive  ;  and  the  limit  of  the  number  of  people  that  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  given  area  of  land  is  still  undetermined. 
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Table  5  shows  that  the  negro  farmer  in  Georgia  has 
fewer  animals  of  almost  every  description  than  his  white 
neighbor,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  less  valuable.  Cattle,  sheep 
and  goats  are  an  apparent  exception  to  the  last  statement, 
but  that  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them 
are  scrubby  animals  on  free  range  in  the  piney  woods  of 
South  Georgia,  where  the  farmers  are  mostly  white. 


TABLE  7. 

Statistics  of  Negro  Farmers  in  Upper  Georgia,  1909-10. 


Appalachian 

Valley 

Blue  Ridge 

Upper 

Piedmont 

Ix>wer 

Piedmont 

Whole  State 

Per  cent  of  total  in  region  . 

14.8 

0.8 

20.6 

64.3 

42.2 

Per  cent  owners  and  part  owners  . . . 

24.4 

53.5 

11.5 

72 

12.8 

Per  cent  tenants  . 

75.6 

46.5 

88.5 

92.7 

87.1 

Average  number  of  acres  per  farm  . . . 

49.3 

64.3 

44.0 

60.3 

57.9 

Average  number  impr.  acres  per  farm 

32.0 

20.0 

38.5 

39.1 

Value  of  farm  land  per  acre  ($) . 

15.25 

9.33 

14.93 

Vaule  of  farm  land  per  farm  ($)  .... 

750 

618 

864 

Value  of  buildings  per  farm  . 

169 

124 

214 

181 

188 

Value  of  implements  and  machinery. . 

35 

18 

29 

37 

37 

Number  of  dairy  cows  per  farm  .... 

.81 

.86 

.86 

Number  of  work  horses  per  farm  . . . 

? 

.17 

.21 

.23 

Number  of  work  mules  per  farm  .... 

? 

.77 

.94 

Acres  of  cotton  per  farm  . 

? 

16.3 

21.7 

Acres  of  corn  per  farm . 

? 

6.6 

8.5 

Bales  of  cotton  per  acre  . 

.32 

? 

.38 

.35 

.38 

Bushels  of  corn  per  acre . 

10.0 

? 

9.8 

9.0 

10.1 

Turning  now  to  the  separate  tables  (6  and  7)  for  white 
and  negro  farmers,  a  few  of  their  salient  features  may  be 
pointed  out.  The  largest  farms  for  both  races  are  in  the 
Blue  Ridge,  but  there  they  consist  mostly  of  cheap  wild 
land,  so  that  the  total  area  of  farms  does  not  mean  much. 
The  most  improved  acres  per  farm  are  in  the  lower  Pied¬ 
mont,  showing  that  the  influence  of  the  large  plantations  of 
ante-bellum  days  is  still  felt.  In  value  of  land  and  buildings 
per  farm  the  most  prosperous  whites  are  in  the  lower  Pied¬ 
mont,  where  there  are  plenty  of  negroes  to  do  the  work, 
while  the  most  prosperous  negroes  are  in  the  upper  Ked- 
mont,  where  they  have  plenty  of  white  neighbors  to  set 
the  pace  for  them.  (White  women  can  be  seen  working  in 
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the  fields  almost  any  day  in  the  upper  Piedmont,  but  rarely 
if  ever  in  the  lower  Piedmont.)  Both  races  specialize  in 
cotton  most  in  the  lower  Piedmont,  but  make  the  highest 
yields  in  the  upper  Piedmont,  where  the  higher  land  values 
spur  them  to  greater  activity. 

By  1920  there  was  one  more  county  in  the  upper  Piedmont 
(Barrow),  but  no  new  ones  in  the  other  regions.  The 
census  of  1920  was  taken  in  January,  when  a  good  many 
farmers,  especially  tenants,  had  just  moved  to  new  locations) 
and  were  therefore  not  prepared  to  give  very  accurate  in¬ 
formation  about  their  holdings.  (But  if  they  all  reported 
their  operations  of  the  previous  year  correctly  perhaps  no 
serious  errors  resulted  when  all  the  returns  were  consoli¬ 
dated.)  The  whole  country  was  still  somewhat  unsettled 
on  account  of  the  recent  world  war  (the  price  inflation  not 
having  reached  its  peak  until  the  latter  half  of  1920,  and 
some  of  the  social  and  industrial  disturbances  being  still  in 
progress  at  this  writing),  so  that  the  14th  Census  may  not 
have  been  as  accurate  as  some  of  its  predecessors.  The 
value  of  live-stock  products  was  returned  less  completely 
than  before,  figures  for  animals  sold  and  slaughtered  not 
being  attempted  at  all. 

Otherwise  the  scope  of  the  agricultural  census  was  most 
nearly  like  that  of  1900;  white  and  negro  farmers  being 
separated  in  the  county  tables  only  as  to  number  and  tenure. 
For  the  whole  state  the  returns  are  analyzed  more  minutely, 
though,  and  there  are  now  some  separate  figures  for  foreign 
white  farmers  of  different  nationalities.  The  number  of 
female  farmers  was  given  for  the  first  time,  but  that  does 
not  mean  much,  for  they  are  probably  mostly  widows, 
operating  farms  for  a  short  time  between  the  administra¬ 
tions  of  husband  and  sons.  (The  principal  difference  be¬ 
tween  men’s  and  women’s  farms  is  that  the  latter  are  smaller 
on  the  average.)  For  whole  states  the  number  of  farms 
having  telephones,  automobiles,  etc.  was  given,  but  as  the 
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races  are  not  separated  the  totals  mean  very  little  in  the 
South.^ 

Cattle  in  1920  were  divided  into  two  classes,  dairy  and 
beef,  and  then  subdivided  according  to  age,  sex,  etc.,  as  be¬ 
fore.  This  was  a  welcome  innovation,  but  it  makes  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  compare  the  1920  figures  with  earlier  ones 
unless  all  cattle  are  lumped  together. 

For  the  main  table  (8)  the  value  of  farm  property  and 


TABLE  8. 

General  Agricultural  Statistics  of  Upper  Georgia, 
1919-20. 


1 

1  ^  i 

g.  1 

3 

s 

Upper 

Pledmon 

Lower 

PiedmoE 

g 

Inhabitants  per  square  mile  . 

■aynji 

z3.0 

mm 

mmw 

49.3 

Per  cent  increase  since  1910 . 

mSM 

—5.1 

mm 

5.1 

■lO 

Per  cent  white  . 

84.1 

98.3 

mm 

58.3 

Per  cent  colored  . 

15.9 

1.7 

24.8 

41.7 

Per  cent  in  cities  with  over  2500  .... 

15.2 

0 

38.3  1 

11.3  1 

25.1 

Per  cent  of  land  improved  . 

38.7 

15.1 

43.6 

34.8 

Improved  acres  per  inhabitant . 

4.8 

4.8 

2.9  1 

5.5 

4.5 

Per  cent  of  farmers  white . 

86.4 

99.6 

78.2 

35.5 

58.1 

Per  cent  of  white  farmers  owners  . . . 

45.1 

67.6 

42.7 

45.5 

47.7 

Per  cent  of  white  farmers  tenants  . . . 

54.6 

3L8 

53.7 

51.5 

Per  cent  of  colored  farmers  owners  . . 

23.6 

miiiM 

8.5 

12.3 

Per  cent  of  colored  farmers  tenants  . . 

76.3 

25.9 

89.5 

91.4 

87.5 

Value  of  farm  land  per  acre  s) . 

30.60 

1-VlO 

59.70 

35.28 

Value  of  farm  property  per  sq.  m... 

7710 

43700 

23100 

Number  of  horses  per  square  mile  . . . 

3.7 

1.2 

2.7 

1.8 

1.7 

Number  of  mules  per  square  mile  . . . 

7.6 

3.0 

11.8 

8.3 

6.9 

Number  of  beef  cattle  per  square  mile 

2.7 

4.4 

1.3 

2.8 

8.2 

Number  of  dairy  cattle  per  square  mile 

14.9 

8.8 

19.4 

13.2 

11.5 

Number  of  sheep  per  square  mile.... 

1.3 

4.2 

0.1 

1.2 

Number  of  goats  per  square  mile  . . . 

1.0 

1.9 

Number  of  hogs  per  square  mile  . . . 

18.1 

22.5 

19.0 

22.9 

35.2 

Number  of  chickens  per  square  mile. . 

196 

104 

224 

118 

123 

Number  of  other  poultry  per  sq.  m... 

7.9 

4.3 

4.2 

5.3 

6.7 

Number  of  colonies  of  bees  per  sq.  m. 

4.5 

6.4 

5.0 

1.3 

2.3 

Cost  of  labor  per  improved  acre  ($)  . . 

.80 

.35 

1.01 

1.81 

1.46 

Cost  of  fertilizers  per  impr.  acre  (i) . . 

1.86 

.72 

4.10 

4.11 

3.54 

Cost  of  stock  feed  per  impr.  acre  ($) 

1.10 

.79 

1.36 

1.03 

0.73 

Value  of  crops  per  impr.  acre  ($) . . . 

44.00 

24,70 

63.80 

47.80 

41.45 

1  The  number  of  farms  in  Georgia  reporting  automobiies  was  47,173.  If  we 
assume  that  45,000  of  the  car-owning  farmers  were  white,  which  is  a  conservative 
estimate,  about  one  white  farmer  in  four  had  a  car.  This  is  Just  about  the  same 
ratio  as  in  New  Eingland. 
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number  of  animals  are  computed  on  a  per  square  mile  basis, 
for  the  same  reason  as  in  1890  and  1900.  Table  9,  which 
could  have  been  combined  with  8  if  there  had  been  room 
enough  on  the  page,  gives  the  percentage  of  improved  land 
in  each  of  several  important  crops  in  1919,  and  the  average 
yield  per  acre,  in  each  region. 

Table  10  gives  what  ratios  are  available  for  native  white, 
foreign  white  and  negro  farmers  in  the  whole  state  in  1920. 
The  returns  for  foreigners  are  less  complete  than  for  na¬ 
tives,  or  rather  total  whites,  but  in  the  last  table  (ii)  a 
few  separate  figures  for  different  nationalities  of  foreign 
farmers  are  given.  This  last  may  not  seem  to  have  much 
bearing  on  Georgia  history,  but  if  the  number  of  foreigners 
should  increase,  and  similar  or  more  complete  data  should 
be  given  by  future  censuses,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  same  nationalities  maintain  their  relative 
rank  in  standards  of  living  after  they  settle  in  Georgia. 
Similar  figures  for  the  same  nationalities  in  other  states 

TABLE  9. 

Acreage  and  Yield  of  Leading  Crops  in  Upper  Georgia, 
1919,  BY  Regions. 


s  1 

* 

g 

« 

1 

• 

i 

Upper 

Piedmont 

Lower 

Piedmont 

Whole  State 

Percentage  of  improved  land  in 

36.2 

Cotton  . 

29.9 

3.8 

46.2 

47.0 

Corn  . 

27.3 

34.7 

29.5 

27.8 

32.8 

Oats  . 

0.49 

0.37 

0.82 

1.14 

1.44 

Wheat . 

2.48 

3.70 

2.03 

0.97 

1.08 

Peanuts  . 

0.044 

0 

0.055 

0.056 

0.155 

Irish  potatoes  . 

0.18 

0.60 

0.10 

0.06 

0.09 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

0.44 

0.52 

0.74 

0.69 

OM 

Sorghum  (for  syrup) . 

0.43 

1.23 

0.56 

0.47 

0.29 

Yield  per  acre 

Cotton  (bales)  . . 

.474 

.414 

.512 

.372 

.356 

Corn  (bushels)  . 

15.8  1  15.2 

14.4 

12.0 

12.1 

Oats  (bushels)  . 

14.0 

9.2 

13.2 

15.9 

14.7 

Wheat  (bushels) . 

7.1 

5.9 

7.3 

8.7 

7.7 

Peanuts  (bushels) . 

18.2 

. 

19.7 

17.5 

18.9 

Irish  potatoes  (bushels)  . 

60.8 

58.4 

67.6 

65.2 

62.0 

Sweet  potatoes  (bushels)  . 

97.0 

80.6 

1032 

88.3 

92.1 

SorsV-um  (gals,  syrup)  . 

52.5 

51.4 

43.8 

48.0 

48.8 
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could  of  course  be  computed  right  now,  but  that  would  be 
entirely  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Between  1910  and  1920  the  population  decreased  again 
in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  increased  fastest  in  the  upper  Pied¬ 
mont,  which  has  the  most  cities.  (The  rate  of  increase  in 
rural  population  there  was  only  7%,  though,  while  in  the 
lower  Piedmont  it  was  practically  at  a  standstill.)  The 
percentage  of  whites  increased  in  every  region,  for  at  least 
two  independent  reasons.  The  boll-weevil  swept  across 
the  state  during  the  decade  and  put  many  negro  cotton 
pickers  out  of  business,  and  the  stoppage  of  immigration 
during  the  war  made  a  shortage  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
labor  in  northern  factories,  which  was  supplied  by  a  great 
migration  of  negroes  from  all  over  the  South.  Pre-war 
conditions  in  this  respect  will  probably  never  be  restored,  for 
during  the  war  period  many  labor-saving  devices,'  such  as 
washing  machines  and  tractors,  were  introduced  both  in 
the  homes  and  on  the  farms,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
discarded,  so  that  the  South  can  get  along  very  well  indefi¬ 
nitely  with  fewer  negroes  than  formerly.  (If  a  successful 
cotton-picking  machine  should  ever  be  invented  it  would' 
doubtless  cause  a  great  slump  in  the  negro  population.) 

Improved  land  changed  very  little,  and  improved  acres 
per  inhabitant  decreased  in  most  of  the  state.  In  comparing 
values  with  those  of  1910  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  on 
account  of  the  inflation  of  the  war  period  average  commodity 
prices  of  1920  were  just  about  double  those  of  1910;  but 
farm  property  must  have  gone  up  a  little  more  than  most 
other  things,  for  the  value  in  dollars  was  more  than  double 
in  every  region. 

Horses  and  sheep  decreased  in  numbers,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  decade,  while  mules,  hogs  and  poultry  increased.  Some 
of  the  horses  were  doubtless  replaced  by  automobiles,  but 
tractors  do  not  seem  to  have  superseded  mules  in  Georgia  to 
any  considerable  extent  yet. 

The  expenditures  for  labor  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
rise  of  prices,  showing  that  more  of  the  farmers  did  their 
own  work  in  1919  than  ever  before.  At  the  same  time  the 
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expenditures  for  fertilizer  per  acre  about  trebled,  which 
may  indicate  that  a  larger  quantity  was  used.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  for  feed  increased  nearly  as  much.  The  value  of  crops 
of  course  went  up  in  a  proportionate  manner,  but  that  of 
animal  products  cannot  be  estimated,  for  the  reason  given 
about  three  pages  back. 

T able  9  brings  out  a  few  interesting  points  about  the  acre¬ 
age  and  yield  of  various  crops  in  1919.  The  acreage  of 
cotton  was  about  the  same  as  in  1909/  but  the  yield  de¬ 
creased,  owing  mostly  to  the  boll-weevil,  which  entered  the 
western  part  of  the  state  in  1915  and  migrated  all  the  way 
across  in  a  few  years.  The  infestation  must  have  been  heavi¬ 
est  southward,  though,  judging  by  the  low  yield  of  cotton  in 
the  lower  Piedmont  and  especially  its  western  portion,  and 
the  farmers  in  the  upper  Piedmont  seem  to  have  made  extra 
efforts  to  get  a  large  yield  in  spite  of  the  weevil,  doubtless 
stimulated  by  the  high  price  (about  36  cents  a  pound  for  the 
whole  1919  crop).  Other  crops  were  being  substituted  for 
cotton  in  some  sections,^  particularly  peanuts,  the  acreage 
and  yield  of  which  have  both  increased  largely  in  Georgia 
since  the  census  first  reported  on  them  in  1 890. 


TABLE  10. 

Statistics  of  White  and  Colored  Farmers  in 
Georgia,  1920. 


Native  j 
white 

Foreign 

white 

Negro 

Per  cent  of  total . 

58.0 

KlKl 

Per  cent  owners  and  part  owners . 

47.7 

74.7 

12.3 

Per  cent  managers  . 

0.8 

4.9 

0.2 

Per  cent  tenants . 

51.5 

20.4 

87.5 

Per  cent  of  women  farmers  . 

3.3 

? 

6.2 

j  Average  number  of  acres  per  farm  . . . . 

HilEI 

221.5 

54.3 

Average  number  improved  acres  per  farm . 

45.3 

53.4 

37.5 

Value  of  farm  land  per  acre  ($) . 

34.37 

? 

37.62 

Value  of  farm  land  per  farm  ($)  . 

■ 

r 

2045 

IbKiIiXI 

Value  of  buildings  per  farm  ($)  . 

1000 

435 

Value  of  implements  and  machinery . 

280 

? 

99 

Value  of  live-stock  per  farm . 

610 

? 

347 

1  On  a  trip  from  AUiens  to  Macon  (mostir  through  the  lower  Piedmont)  on 
June  21,  1922,  I  saw  very  little  cotton  south  of  Madison.  In  Jasper  and  Jones 
Counties  peaches  are  now  one  of  the  most  important  crops. 


ik 
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Variations  in  the  yield  of  most  of  the  other  crops  may 
be  due  to  vicissitudes  of  weather,  etc.,  but  in  the  case  of 
Irish  potatoes,  which  had  a  lower  yield  than  usual,  it  is 
possible  that  the  soils  were  feeling  the  effects  of  a  shortage 
of  potash  brought  about  by  the  war.  This  did  not  seem  to 
affect  sweet  potatoes,  which  are  commonly  grown  in  poorer 
soils. 

TABLE  II. 

Selected  Statistics  of  Foreign  White  Farmers  in  Georgia 
1920,  BY  Principal  Nationalities. 


1  No.  of  I  %  j  Acres  per  farm  1  Value  of 
Nationality  j  I  total  '  ,  t  I  ^ 

•  jfarmersj  foreign  |  |  Buildings 

German  .  sl  j  2L7  173  60  31,300 

English  .  51  15.6  189  59  22,700 

Canadian  . .  29  8.7  113  58  11,810 

Swedish  .  16  4.9  169  50  8,370 

Swiss  .  I  14  4.3  83  57  10,810 

Dutch  .  1  14  4.3  155  66  11,510 

Irish  . .  14  4.3  92  48  4,230 

Scotch  .  1  13  4.0  252  50  13,600 

Austrian  .  1  13  4.0  128  30  256IO 

Russian  .  I  11  3.4  1330  44  10,290 

Hungarian  .  |  11  .  3.4 _ 62 _ 34 _ 4,150 


Table  10  shows  much  the  same  differences  between  white 
and  negro  farmers  as  before,  and  also  that  the  few  foreign 
white  farmers  in  Georgia  have  larger  and  better  farms  than 
average  native.  It  appears  from  Table  1 1  that  different 
nationalities  are  very  unequal  in  that  respect,  but  in  order^ 
to  draw  any  important  conclusions  about  them  it  would  be 
necessary  to  compute  similar  data  for  neighboring  states, 
and  also  for  the  North  and  West,  where  foreigners  are  more 
numerous  and  often  less  efficient  than  in  the  South. 

In  the  next  article  the  principal  agricultural  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  whole  state  and  its  several  regions 
between  1850  and  1920  will  be  summed  up  by  means  of 
diagrams  and  otherwise,  which  ought  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  further  developments  may  be  expected  in  the  near 
future. 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Washington  City,  June  6th,  1857. 

My  dear  Wife: 

I  have  at  length  got  a  house  and  I  think  a  good  one,  and 
in  a  healthy  location.  It  is  on  the  same  street  with  Mrs. 
Clayton  in  sight  of  Gen.  Cass  on  one  side  and  Gov.  Floyd 
and  Judge  Campbell  on  the  other.  It  is  a  house  belonging 
to  Capt.  Montgomery  of  the  Navy  and  I  have  to  pay 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  rent  for  it.  When  your 
Bro.  John  was  leaving  we  went  through  the  house  together, 
and  he  preferred  it  to  any  of  those  I  was  looking  at.  It  is 
only  a  square  from  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  President’s 
house,  where  the  Jackson  statue  is,  so  that  the  children 
will  be  able  to  make  that  their  play  ground  in  good  weather. 
I  have  sent  the  measurement  of  the  parlor  and  other  rooms 
to  your  Bro.  John  for  him  to  buy  our  furniture  in  New 
York.  I  now  expect  to  have  everything  ready  to  give  you  a 
welcome  into  your  own  home  on  your  arrival. 

As  I  was  walking  out  yesterday,  I  met  the  President  and 
he  asked  if  I  had  got  a  house.  I  told  him,  yes,  and  the  price. 
Says  he,  “you  are  rich,  I  suppose?”  “No,”  says  I,  “I  am 
not.”  “But,”  he  replied,  “Mrs.  Cobb  is,  I  understand  and 
that  is  the  same  thing.”  “How  much,”  says  he,  “is  her 
estate.”  I  replied  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  “Well,”  says  he,  “why  don’t  you  pay  that  debt  of 
fifteen  thousand,  that  you  say  you  owe?”  Don’t  you  think 
the  old  Gentlemen  is  quite  curious  about  such  matters?  I 
was  strongly  inclined  to  ask  him  to  loan  me  the  money,  but 
we  were  in  rather  a  good  natured  mood  and  I  let  it  pass.  I 
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am  to  dine  to-day  with  Mrs.  Clayton  who  has  promised 
to  have  fritters  for  dinner.  I  expect  to  have  a  good  time  of 
it  as  I  have  been  starving  over  the  hotel  fare  of  Willards. 

PHILIP  CLAYTON  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Athens,  Ga.  August  7th,  1857. 

Dear  Howell : 

In  due  course  of  mail,  I  reached  here  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing  and  found  all  your  family  and  friends  well.  The 
political  excitement  in  Georgia  is  fast  passing  away.  Judge 
Thomas^  and  Jack  Howard  are  now  the  only  opposition 
men  inside  of  the  Democratic  organization  and  they  have 
both  concluded  to  vote  for  Judge  Brown  for  Governor.  I 
have  seen  them  both  and  conversed  with  them  and  while 
they  talk  furiously,  they  are  doing  no  harm.  As  to  Thomas, 
since  he  has  been  delivered  by  writing  his  last  article  signed 
“Troup,”  he  feels  much  easier  and  he  will  pull  in  the  traces 
very  gently.  I  think  his  eyes  were  opened  by  receiving 
from  the  Know  Nothings  a  proposition  to  nominate  him  for 
Congress  in  the  8th  District.  He  answered  them  in  such  a 
way  that  his  letter  will  not  come  before  the  public  through 
them.  I  have  seen  Judge  Brown  and  conversed  with  him 
very  freely.  He  feels  the  delicacy  of  his  position,  some 
urging  him  to  denounce  Mr.  Buchanan  and  others  requiring 
him  to  endure  Walker.  Lie  will  advocate  the  policy  as  enun¬ 
ciated  in  Linton  Stephen’s  letter  and  under  no  circumstances 
for  causes  which  have  transpired  abondon  the  administra¬ 
tion  or  the  Democratic  party.  He  will  be  elected  by  a  very 
decided  majority  and  my  impression  is  that  before  the  day 
of  election  there  will  be  no  evidence  that  there  has  been  any 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Democratic  party.  He  and  Hill 
speak  to-morrow  at  Barbers  Spring,  which  has  prevented  my 
going  to  Greensboro  until  Monday. 

As  to  the  race  in  this  district,  the  general  impression  is 
that  Judge  Jackson  will  be  elected  by  a  large  majority, 


1  Judge  Thomas  W.  Thomas,  lawyer  and  editor  of  Blberton,  Oa.  Judge  Superior 
Court,  1855-1859. 
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though  John  Crawford  is  not  of  that  opinion;  he  however, 
considers  his  election  certain,  though  the  contest  will  be  a 
close  one.  Judge  Jackson  himself  is  absent  and  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  see  him. 

One  thing  I  am  satisfied  of,  which  I  am  glad  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  that  is,  that  the  excitement  about  Walker  has  not 
been  gotten  up  to  injure  you,  but  is  no  doubt  an  honest  spon¬ 
taneous  sentiment  that  Walker  was  a  traitor  and  betraying 
the  rights  of  the  South.  There  may  be  some  men  in  it  who 
are  your  enemies,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  It  was  not  intended 
to  strike  you  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  your  friends. 
Judge  Thomas,  who  is  the  most  unreasonable  man  among 
them,  had  no  idea  of  Injuring  you  in  any  way,  besides  I 
think  personally  he  is  your  friend  or  he  is  a  great  hypo¬ 
crite  and  whatever  excitement  has  been  produced,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for.  Many  things  I  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can 
write.  You  may  I  think  rest  satisfied  the  Georgia  Democ¬ 
racy  will  be  found  right  side  up . 

HOWELL  COBB  TO  JOHN  B.  LAMAR 

Washington  City,  July  loth,  1857. 

Dear  Col; 

The  conventions  In  Ga.  have  been  held  and  the  result  Is 
not  as  satisfactory  as  I  could  have  wished.  Judge  Jackson^ 
was  nominated  after  a  hard  struggle.  A  portion  of  the  up 
country  delegates  seceded  from  the  convention,  but  I  don’t 
think  it  will  amount  to  anything.  Baily^  Is  nominated  in 
your  district.  Judge  Wright®  (one  of  my  friends)  in  the 
Cherokee  and  Gartrell*  in  Warner’s,  the  two  Stphens®  in 

1  Judge  James  Jackson,  Congressman,  1857-1861, 

2  David  J.  Bailey,  Congressman  from  Georgia,  1851-1855 ;  defeated  for  re- 
election  in  1857. 

8  Judge  Augustus  R.  Wright,  Congressman  from  Georgia,  1857-1859. 

4  Lucius  J,  Gartrell,  Congressman  from  Georgia.  1857-1861. 

5  Alexander  H.  and  his  brother  Linton.  Alexander  H.  was  re-elected,  but 
Linton  was  defeated  by  Joshua  Hill,  the  Know-Nothing  candidate,  by  4,800  votes  to 
4,525. 
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their  districts,  the  ist.  and  2nd.  not  yet  heard  from.  Lump¬ 
kin*  was  defeated  for  Governor.  They  fought  for  three 
days  in  the  convention.  Gardener  and  Lamar’s  friends 
generally  combined  against  him.  Still  he  got  a  majority, 
but  could  not  get  two  thirds.  Judge  Brown  of  Cherokee 
was  nominated  by  acclamation  upon  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  after  it  was  found  impossible  to  nominate  any  of 
the  candidates  who  were  in  the  fight. 

If  it  had  stopped  here,  it  could  have  been  borne  with, 
but  the  convention  denounced  Gov.  Walker  for  his  course  in 
Kansas  and  demanded  his  removal,  thus  making  an  issue 
with  the  administration.  Gov.  Walker  announced  himself 
in  favor  of  submitting  the  constitution  to  the  people  of  Kan¬ 
sas  for  ratification  and  he  said  in  his  inaugural  that  the 
climate  of  Kansas  was  not  suited  to  slave  labor  and  for 
these  reasons  the  Ga.  convention  demand  his  removal,  al¬ 
though  all  the  democrats  and  pro-slavery  men  in  Kansas 
are  satisfied  with  him.  Upon  this  point  they  have  gotten  up 
a  terrible  excitement  in  Ga,  Ala,  and  Miss.,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  we  are  to  have  the  fight  of  1850  over  again. 
The  storm  may  blow  over  and  I  hope  it  will,  but  at  present 
it  looks  angry  and  threatening.  Our  friend  and  kinsman 
Lucius  Lamar,  has  been  nominated  for  Congress  in  Miss. 
He  will  be  elected  beyond  doubt  as  the  democratic  majority 
is  large  in  his  district.  The  prospect  therefore  is  that  I  shall 
have  some  good  friends  in  the  next  House . 

HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE 

Washington  City,  July  nth,  1857. 

My  dear  Wife; 

At  the  time  I  wrote  the  letter,  to  which  your  last  was  an 
answer,  I  was  very  much  out  of  humor  with  the  political 
news  from  Georgia.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  however  to 

1  John  H.  Ltumpkin.  In  the  Democratic  Convention  there  were  live  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  nomination  for  governor.  The  others  were  James  R.  Gardner,  Henry 
Ldunar,  Judge  Hiram  Warner,  and  Wiiiiam  H.  Stiies.  No  one  being  abie  to 
secure  two-thirds  of  the  votes,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  nomination. 
They  fixed  upon  Judge  Joseph  B.  Brown.  Brown  was  subsequentiy  eiected  over 
Benj.  H.  Hili,  the  Know-NoUiing  candidate,  by  57,631  votes  to  46,889. 
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meet  all  the  issues  which  might  arise  with  the  same  spirit  and 
feeling  which  have  heretofore  carried  me  successfully 
through  all  ordeals.  Now,  things  look  much  better.  My 
letters  from  the  state  all  indicate  very  clearly  that  the 
democrats  of  Georgia  will  stand  firmly  by  their  principles. 

I  never  have  and  never  can  lose  confidence  in  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Too  often  have  I  seen  the  evidence  of  their  ster¬ 
ling  good  sense  ever  to  lose  confidence  in  their  ultimate  de¬ 
cision.  The  storm  that  was  gathering  a  few  days  ago, 
will  pass  over  without  seriously  disturbing  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  country.  This  is  the  present  appearance  of 
things,  but  whatever  may  come,  I  shall  stand  firm  by  my 
principles  and  let  consequences  take  care  of  themselves.  . 

ISAAC  H.  STURGEON  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

St.  Louis,  [Mo.]  May  17th,  1858. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  came  in  possession  yesterday  of  the  following  informa¬ 
tion,  viz.,  that  Stephen  A.  Douglass  had  sent  for  F.  P.  Blair, 
Jr.,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  in  which  he  stated  to 
Blair  (as  Blair  states  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  this  City)  that 
whatever  construction  others  might  put  on  his  course  be¬ 
tween  this  and  i860  he  wished  to  let  him  know  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  be  with  the  Black  Republicans  in  i860  and  that 
then  he  and  Blair  would  be  together. 

This  letter  from  Blair  was  seen  under  such  circumstances 
that  it  cannot  be  referred  to.  Under  your  leave  I  shall  be 
in  Washington  about  two  days  about  the  loth  of  June  and 
will  tell  you  all  about  the  letter  I  can.  I  thought  it  due 
you  and  the  president  to  let  you  know  of  this  intended 
treason. 

As  I  understand  it,  he  intends  to  try  to  keep  in  contact 
with  our  party  until  the  canvass  opens  for  i860,  so  that  he 
can  do  us  the  more  harm. 

He  is  a  black-hearted  traitor  and  would  destroy  his 
Gov’t  if  it  would  only  elevate  S.  A.  Douglass.  I  should 
prefer  nothing  said  of  this  in  the  papers  till  I  see  you. 
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JAMES  JACKSON  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Athens,  Ga.,  July  14th,  1858. 

Dear  Gov[ernor] : 

.  .  .  .  I  found  the  Federal  Union  all  right.  Joe 

Nisbet  is  as  good  a  friend  as  the  Administration  has  in  Ga. 
He  will  do  anything  you  want  I  think.  I  hope  you  paid 
Benton  some  attention  in  Washington.  He  has  gone  North. 

I  look  upon  the  Constitutionalist  as  dead  out  against  the 
Administration  and  yourself.  I  judge  alone  from  its  public 
course.  It  published  Wright’s  speech,  with  a  wishy  washy 
comment.  It  then  gave  the  Administration  Democrats  in 
Illinois,  and  incidentally  the  Administration,  a  side  blow, 
and  now  to  cap  the  climax  it  publishes  anonymous  communi* 
cations  against  your  slave  trade  letter.  I  am  afraid 
Stephen’s  Anger  is  in  that  pie.  I  am  almost  prepared  to 
advise  you  to  take  the  government  patronage  from  it.  At 
all  events,  it  ought  to  be  attacked.  It  is  against  both  the 
State  and  Federal  Administrations,  and  I  would  advise  if  it 
meets  your  approbation  an  attack  on  it  in  the  Federal 
Union.  I  would  ask,  is  it  a  Democratic  paper?  It  is  doing 
all  it  can  to  get  up  an  opposition  to  Brown  and  Buchanan. 
I  saw  Brown  in  Milledgeville  and  I  can  tell  you  he  knows 
what  is  about.  It  is  our  interest  to  sustain  him.  They  may 
say  what  they  please,  but  the  Bank  question  and  the  State 
Road  will  make  him  popular,  and  he  is  so  now. 

Anyhow,  the  propriety  of  the  Federal  Union  linking  the 
attacks  of  the  Constitutionalist  upon  him  with  its  attacks 
upon  the  Administration  at  Washington,  both  covert  but 
both  ill-concealed,  is  unquestionable;  and  it  ought  to  he 
done.  If  you  think  so,  write  a  confidential  letter  to  Nisbet, 
or  if  you  prefer  it,  write  to  me  and  I  will  write  to  Nisbet. 
I  think  you  may  trust  him.  I  would  allude  in  the  attack  upon 
the  Constitutionalist  to  his  recent  conversion  to  Democracy 
in  a  delicate  way,  and  tell  him  he  had  better  get  comfortable 
in  his  new  seat  before  he  sets  himself  up  as  censor  of  the 
State  and  National  Democratic  Administrations.  .  .  . 
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JOHN  E.  WARD  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Nov.  i,  1858. 

My  dear  Gov[ernor] : 

Judge  Jackson  is  here  and  will  speak  tomorrow  night. 

1  have  no  doubt  he  will  make  a  fine  impression.  I  have 
employed  a  stenographer  to  report  his  speech  and  after  he 
has  corrected  it,  I  will  have  it  published  in  the  Federal 
Union  and  sent  to  you.  I  have  no  doubt,  it  will  deserve  a 
place  in  the  Washington  Union.  If  there  are  any  Douglass 
men  [in]  the  Legislature,  they  do  not  avow  it.  There  is  a 
very  strong  combination  for  mischief  formed.  Warner  for 
the  Senate,  McDonald  to  go  into  the  next  Cabinet,  Brown 
for  Governor;  to  the  last,  opposition  would  be  useless,  but 
when  elected  his  influence  will  be  given  to  those  men.  Their 
candidate  for  President  is  Breckenridge,  and  a  strong  effort 
will  be  made  to  send  a  delegation  from  this  state  to  Charles¬ 
ton  for  him.  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  who  saw  a  letter  from 
Douglass  to  a  member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee  in  which 
he  says,  that  “He  (Douglass)  had  committed  himself  to  the 
submission  of  the  Kansas  constitution  to  the  people  when 
he  believed  the  Administration  was  about  to  destroy  the 
South;  that  his  impression  was  that  Walker  was  retained  to 
have  an  anti-slavery  constitution  framed  by  the  Convention, 
and  that  he  then  took  the  ground  from  which  he  could  not 
subsequently  recede,  that  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  people ; 
that  he  will  go  to  the  Senate  ready  to  support  all  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  South  and  will  convince  them  that  he  has  been 
ever  true  to  their  rights.”  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  take 
ultra  Southern  ground.  We  have  now  a  very  annoying  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  legislature,  a  bill  introduced  by  Altkinson 
sent  by  McDonald  and  Warner  to  repeal  the  clause  in  the 
constitution  forbidding  the  African  Slave  Trade  with  Geor¬ 
gia.  This  clause  was  inserted  because  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  Congress  could  not  forbid  it  be¬ 
fore  1808,  in  1797.  The  framers  of  our  constitution  unwill¬ 
ing  to  wait  until  1808  forbade  it  at  once.  Now  that  there  is 
a  law  of  Congress  against  the  slave  trade,  this  clause  in  our 
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constitution  is  unnecessary.  This  is  the  argument  used  and 
it  is  said  it  only  serves  now  as  a  reflection  upon  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  The  real  object  of  the  introducing  is  to 
make  way  for  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Africans  and  thus  bring  the  state  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  General  Government,  but  with  the  existing  sensi¬ 
tiveness  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  men  are  afraid  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  said  they  are  opposed  to  slavery  and  thus  afraid  to 
meet  the  question.  I  send  you  an  article  from  the  Bain- 
bridge  Argus  to  show  how  the  old  Southern  rights  feeling 
still  holds  on. 

JAMES  JACKSON  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Athens,  Ga.,  May  30th,  [1859?]. 

Dear  Gov[ernor] : 

Your  letter  was  received  yesterday  and  I  reply  to-day. 
I  shall  be  at  the  Convention  but  am  afraid  they  may  whip 
us  in  the  fight,  if  it  is  made.  If  they  do,  we  will  make  a 
record.  Toombs  and  Stephens  were  here  at  the  Supreme 
Court  and  I  had  a  short  talk  with  them,  brought  about  by 
Stephens  asking  me  what  I  was  for  doing  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  I  told  him  I  was  against  putting  new  planks  in  the  plat¬ 
form,  particularly  about  the  Slave  trade,  and  besides  de¬ 
sired  the  Administration  to  be  sustained  on  your  account  par¬ 
ticularly.  He  said  he  thought  the  Cincinnatti  platform 
sufficient  and  had  no  objections  to  any  resolutions  sustaining 
the  administration  if  they  would  not  hurt.  I  asked  him 
how  they  could  be  framed  so  as  not  to  hurt.  I  told  him  I 
was  not  particular  about  language,  but  wanted  the  usual 
resolutions  of  confidence.  Toombs  then  said  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  ought  not  to  be  ignored,  but  that  all  its  acts  could 
not  be  endorsed,  because  we  were  not  united;  some  things 
he  approved  (alluding  to  specific  duties,  I  suppose)  which 
others  of  us  did  not,  but  he  thought  a  resolution  expressive 
of  confidence  in  the  ability,  integrity  and  patriotism  of  the 
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Administration  ought  to  be  passed.^  Stephens  said  nothing' 
more.  1  was  to  have  seen  him  again  but  did  not,  as  he  left 
before  the  Court  adjourned.  My  object  in  writing  this  to 
you  is  to  suggest  that  you  write  to  Toombs  urging  him  to 
go  to  the  Convention.  I  think  he  will  go,  if  you  ask  it  as  a 
personal  kindness,  and  in  the  event  of  a  row,  he  will  be  of 
great  service.  I  haven’t  a  doubt  his  heart  is  with  you.  As 
to  little  Aleck  I  say  nothing.  I  will  try  and  have  the  6th 
represented,  and  will  write  to  Morris  to  go  if  possible.  I 
saw  Jeff  Lamar  and  told  him  my  interview  with  Toombs 
and  Stephens.  He  will  act  cordially  with  us . 

By  the  way,  the  Press  at  Macon  has  an  article  containing  a 
letter  from  old  Buck*  to  McLane  as  bad  as  the  message 
about  schooling  the  negroes.  Let  me  know  the  truth  about 
it.  The  letter,  is  it  genuine?  and  what  is  the  whole  truth 
about  the  business,  for  it  looks  bad  and  grows  worse,  and 
we  may  have  to  fight  it  in  the  Convention.  Thompson 
Allan’s  last  piece  which  Sledge  has  showed  me  in  manu¬ 
script  is  a  good  one  especially  the  Iverson  part.  .  .  . 

Don’t  you  think  such  a  resolution  as  Toombs  suggests  all 
sufficient.  I  think  so  rather  than  make  a  fight. 

Let  me  hear  from  you. 

A.  F.  OWEN*  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Talbotton,  Ga.,  June  9th,  1859. 

Dear  Cobb : 

On  my  return  from  Upson  court  this  morning  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  receive  your  favor  of  the  5th  inst. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Convention  but  I  think  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  some  one  of  [the]  delegates  for  me  to  serve  in 
his  place.  Had  it  been  supposed  that  I  would  like  to  be  in 
the  Convention,  I  should  have  been  appointed.  At  any  rate 
I  shall  go  to  Milledgeville  and  it  will  afford  me  great  pleas- 


1  Tb«  SUte  Democratic  CooTention  was  held  on  June  15th.  In  spite  of  oppoai- 
Uon,  Buchanan’s  adpinistration  was  endorsed,  though  only  as  to  its  “integrity  and 
patriotism.” 

2  President  Buchanan. 

3  Congressman  from  Georgia,  1849-1851. 
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ure  to  comply  with  your  wishes  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power.  I 
hope  the  convention  will  not  do  you  the  injustice  of  pursuing 
the  course  you  seem  to  think  they  may  pursue. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  always  feel  a  pleasure 
in  your  prosperity;  and  [you]  have  few  friends  who  would 
derive  a  higher  gratification  than  myself  in  seeing  you  in  the 
first  position  in  the  Republic. 

T.  R.  R.  COBB  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Jefferson,  Ga.,  Aug.  24,  1859. 

Dear  Brother : 

I  am  just  from  Crawfordville  and  hasten  to  write  to  you 
the  results  of  my  interview  with  Col.  T[oombs.]  The 
Despatch  of  the  special  Correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald 
about  your  visit  to  Ga.  gave  me  an  easy  avenue  to  the  subject 
and  I  have  confidently  inquired  of  him,  Mr.  Stephens’s  feel¬ 
ings  toward  your  nomination,  saying  that  I  had  been  told 
by  several  that  he  (Stephens)  was  hostile  to  it.  His  reply 
was,  “It  is  a  great  mistake.  Mr.  S[tephens]  and  I  have 
talked  this  matter  over  frequently,  and  he  agrees  fully  with 
me  that  Mr.  C[obb]  is  the  best  man  in  the  nation  for  the 
office.”  He  continued  at  some  length  in  this  strain  and  said 
it  was  not  only  desirable  that  the  Delegation  to  Charleston 
should  be  favorable  to  you,  but  that  any  other  would  be  un¬ 
worthy  the  state  or  some  such  expression.  I  took  pains  to 
impress  on  him  that  you  were  no  candidate,  but  that  your 
friends  did  feel  anxious,  in  the  event  your  name  was  sug¬ 
gested  at  Charleston  as  the  most  available  candidate,  that 
no  objection  or  obstacle  should  arise  in  the  Delegation  from 
your  own  state  and  that  it  was  with  this  view  alone  that  we 
felt  anxious  as  to  their  appointment.  He  suggested  to  me 
that  Delegates  should  not  be  appointed  by  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  but  that  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  have  a 
convention  specially  for  that  purpose  and  assured  me  that 
so  far  from  interfering  he  believed  Mr.  S[tephens]  would 
be  in  your  favor.  I  have  given  you  the  substance  of  his  re- 
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marks.  I  confess  I  am  incredulous  as  to  Stephens,  but  I 
am  satisfied  Toombs  was  candid  and  sincere.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  you  see  him  in  Washington  you  can 
make  him  your  zealous  friend.  He  is  openly  opposed  to  the 
reopening  of  the  Slave  Trade;  but  thinks  the  law  declaring 
it  Piracy  is  unconstitutional  and  should  be  repealed.  His 
views  on  this  point  are  forcible. 

I  write  to  you  in  great  haste  and  cannot  enlarge,  now. 
The  feeling  in  this  state  upon  this  Slave  Trade  is  working 
very  favorably  for  you.  Nine  tenths  of  our  people  are 
opposed  to  it.  Old  friends  of  Stephens  are  open  in  their 
disapproval  of  his  position.  Ferdy  Phinizy  of  Augusta,  who 
was  opposed  to  you,  told  me  that  you  were  the  man  for  the 
nomination  and  that  you  were  gaining  ground  every  day 
on  that  question.  I  hear  this  in  many  quarters.  .  .  . 

HOWELL  COBB  TO  JOHN  B.  LAMAR. 

Washington  City,  Nov.  19,  1859. 

Dear  Col: 

.  .  .  .  The  future  of  the  country  looks  badly.  I 

never  felt  less  hopeful  in  my  life.  All  the  indications  point 
to  a  fearful  crisis  on  the  slavery  question.  The  North 
seems  determined  to  force  upon  us  the  issue  of  submission  to 
Sewardism  or  disunion.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  convic¬ 
tion  is  now  forced  upon  me,  that  the  days  of  the  Union 
are  numbered.  It  is  to  my  mind  a  fearful  thought,  but 
it  is  preferable  to  dishonor  and  degradation  and  ultimate 
ruin.  It  will  not  in  my  judgment  be  many  months  before 
the  price  of  property  in  the  South  will  begin  to  show  the 
state  of  things  to  which  I  allude.  I  write  this,  as  my  un¬ 
willing  convictions  and  [trust  they  will]  not  have  any  more 
effect  upon  your  own  mind  than  they  are  entitled  to. 

O.  H.  PRINCE^  TO  MRS.  HOWELL  COBB. 

Connasena,  Dec.  4th,  1859. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Cobb: 

.  .  .  .  I  am  very  sure  that  the  tide  is  changing  to 

1  Son  of  former  U.  S.  Senator  O.  H.  Prince,  of  Athena,  Oau,  and  a  cloae  pereonal 
friend  of  Cobb’s. 
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Mr.  Cobb’s  side.  I  notice  one  communication  in  the  “Daily 
Federal  Union’’  speaking  of  him  as  unquestionably  the 
choice  of  the  State  and  that  whenever  or  however  the  State 
Convention  may  be  held  he  will  be  supported.  I  notice  also 
an  editorial  in  the  “Constitutionalist’’  in  which  the  editor 
acquiesces  in  his  nomination,  he  says  “We  are  in  favor  of 
the  nomination  of  a  Southern  man  at  Charleston  and  before 
all  other  Southern  men  a  Georgian.  Gov.  Cobb  will  probably 
be  the  only  Georgian  before  the  Charleston  Convention  as 
a  candidate  for  its  nomination  and  if  he  receives  that  high 
honor,  we  shall  not  only  be  content,  but  delighted.  We 
believe  that  our  position  in  reference  to  Gov.  Cobb,  as  we 
have  just  stated  it,  is  that  of  nine  tenths  of  the  Democracy 
of  the  State.  They  are  content  that  a  delegation  should  be 
sent  to  Charleston  favorable  to  his  nomination,  and  will  be 
delighted  if  he  is  the  nominee.’’ 

My  interpretation  of  the  above  is  not  that  the  paper  really 
favors  or  even  acquiesces  in  Mr.  Cobb’s  nomination,  but  see¬ 
ing  that  the  tide  now  sets  in  his  favor  yields  a  reluctant 
assent  and  is  shifting  with  the  current.  It  is  a  mighty  good 
sign  and  augurs  better  for  Mr.  Cobb  than  any  symptom  I 
have  yet  seen.^ 

A.  HOOD  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Cuthbert,  Ga.,  Jany.  13,  i860. 

Dear  Gov  [ernor]  : 

Have  you  fully  considered  and  advised  with  your  friends 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  the  March  Convention? 

I  am  now  satisfied  the  intention  is  to  send  a  Stephens 
Delegation  from  that  Convention,  and  from  present  indica¬ 
tions  it  will  likely  be  held.  I  am  fearful  in  those  counties 
where  your  friends  have  the  majority — they  will  permit  the 

1  A  factional  flghit  among  the  Democrats  occurred  over  the  control  of  the 
delegation  to  the  Charleston  Convention  of  1860.  Cobb  was  expected  to  be  put 
before  the  Charleston  Convention  as  the  choice  of  the  Georgia  Democracy.  His 
faction,  controlling  the  Democratic  ESxecutive  Committee,  announced  a  convention 
to  be  held  In  March,  1860.  The  anti-Cbbb  faction,  acting  through  a  Committee 
of  the  Legislature,  called  a  convention  to  meet  In  Mllledgevllle  on  December  8,  1869. 
Cobb’s  friends  got  control  of  the  December  convention  and  .delegates  favoring  his 
nomination  were  appointed. 
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minority  to  meet  and  send  Delegates.  If  so,  it  will  give 
the  Convention  importance  it  does  not  deserve.  How  is  the 
matter  to  be  met? 

I  have  been  appointed  a  Delegate  to  the  Convention  from 
my  county,  but  I  cannot  go.  Will  you  give  me  your  views 
at  length. 

I  am  satisfied  there  is  an  entire  and  cordial  harmony  of 
action  between  Douglass  and  Toombs  and  Stephens  which 
will  if  not  properly  met  result  in  the  nomination  of  either 
Douglass  or  Stephens. 

Could  you  not  by  a  letter  make  yourself  stronger  at  the 
South  without  hurting  you  North?  If  you  have  time,  write 
me. 

MARK  JOHNSTON^  TO  O.  H.  PRINCE. 

Cartersville,  Ga.,  March  28,  i860. 

My  dear  Oliver: 

I  was  very  closely  detained,  at  Court,  all  last  week,  re¬ 
ceived  my  mail  very  irregularly,  consequently  did  not  get 
your  kind  favor  until  the  last  of  the  week.  On  Sunday  I  was 
sent  'for  in  haste  to  visit  a  dying  relative,  at  Cedartown 
and  have  just  returned.  This  will  account  for  my  delay  in 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  By  this  time  you 
have  become  “posted,”  in  regard  to  that  miserable  affair 
at  Milledgeville,^  and  I  need  say  but  little  in  regard  to  it; 
suffice  to  say,  that  Mr.  Cobb  was  most  shamefully  hunted 
down  by  violent  personal  enemies  and  Douglas  men.  I 
have  much  to  say  to  you  and  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  you. 
I  very  much  regret  I  could  not  see  Col.  Jackson,  as  I  fear 
he  has  come  and  gone.  If  he  is  still  with  you,  can  not  you 
and  he  come  down  and  visit  me,  at  my  father’s,  with  whom 
I  am  now  compelled  to  remain  most  of  the  time,  as  my  sis¬ 
ter,  who  keeps  house  for  him,  is  visiting  her  sick  children. 
This  too  has  prevented  and  will  for  a  month  probably  pre- 

1  A  well-known  educator.  Delegate  to  the  Charleston  Convention  of  1860. 

2  The  convention  called  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Party 
(See  footnote  to  letter  of  O.  H.  Prince,  supra,  p.  *21)  met  in  Hilledgeville  early 
in  March.  The  public  generaliy  expected  the  convention  to  ratify  the  proceedings 
of  the  Decen^r  convention,  but  Cbbb's  opponents,  led  by  A  H.  Stephens,  succeeded 
in  defeating  such  action,  and  a  new  delegation  was  appointed,  of  whom  only  17 
of  the  40  were  Cobb  men. 
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vent  Mrs.  Johnston  and  me  from  visiting  you  and  Mrs. 
Prince.  We  very  much  regret  this,  but  you  know  father  is 
quite  infirm  and  we  cannot  leave  him  until  sister  returns. 
I  want  to  see  you  and  Co.  Jackson  very  much  in  relation 
to  Mr.  Cobb’s  prospects.  I  think  he  ought  to  permit  his 
name  to  go  before  the  Charleston  Convention,  for  he  has  a 
large  majority  of  the  two  delegations  appointed,  and  it  is 
known  and  acknowledged  by  all,  that  he  is  the  choice  of  the 
Democracy  of  Georgia.  Should  he  not,  however,  or  should 
he,  and  be  defeated,  I  am  anxious  that  he  should  run  for  U. 
S.  Senator,  at  the  approaching  session.  I  think  though 
his  true  and  reliable  friends  should  consult  in  this  matter. 
There  are  so  many  infernal  traitors,  that  one  knows  hardly 
whom  to  trust.  I  feel  so  indignant  and  so  outraged  at  the 
villainous  manner  in  which  he  has  been  treated  that  I  want 
to  bend  all  the  energies  of  my  soul  to  see  him  vindicated. 
Think  of  all  this  and  we  will  talk  it  over  when  I  see  you. 
Write  immediately  if  Col.  Jackson  is  still  with  you.  If  you 
and  he  can’t  come  down,  I  will  try  and  run  up  for  a  few 
hours  anyway.  Col.  Lamar  told  me  to  tell  you,  he  would 
probably  be  up  in  April.  Don’t  fail  to  advise  me  when  he 
comes,  for  he  must  come  to  see  me.  My  wife  is  with  me  and 
joins  me  in  kind  regards  to  you  all  and  Col.  Jackson,  if  he 
is  with  you. 

HOWELL  COBB  TO  JOHN  B.  LAMAR. 

Washington  City,  April  8,  i860. 

Dear  Col.: 

I  was  much  gratified  to  find  from  your  letter  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  you  thought  my  letter  to  Irwin  had  produced  a 
good  effect.  My  friends  write  me  from  other  quarters  to 
the  same  effect. 

As  you  ask  me  who  I  am  for,  I  fear  that  you  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  of  some  length  in  which  I  wrote  you  my  views 
on  that  point,  and  also  wrote  you  about  moving  to  Macon. 
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Though  I  am  now  writing  very  hastily  and  with  company  (as 
it  is  Sunday)  I  will  repeat  briefly,  ist.  I  think  we  ought  to 
go  for  Hunter,  as  he  will  unite  the  South,  and  he  is  myt 
friend,  and  besides  if  elected  will  make  a  good  president.  I 
have  no  objection  to  Jeff  Davis.  Our  policy  should  be  to 
go  with  the  South  for  some  [illegible]  candidate,  putting 
our  faces  sternly  against  all  tied  out  nags.  The  article  in 
the  Federal  Union  in  favor  of  Hunter  is  pretty  much  an 
extract  of  a  letter  I  wrote  them.  If  I  had  time  I  would 
write  fully,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  see  at  a  glance  the  policy 
of  this  programme.  If  we  cannot  get  Hunter  or  Jeff  Davis, 
then  let  us  go  to  the  North  for  a  candidate  and  take  old  Joe 
Lane.  I  don’t  think  we  ought  under  any  circumstances  to 
support  Douglass,  though  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  so, 
as  he  has  no  earthly  chance  for  a  nomination. 

JNO.  H.  LUMPKIN  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Rome,  Ga.,  May  8th,  i860. 

Dear  Cobb: 

You  have  heard  of  all  that  transpired  at  Charleston. 
I  left  as  soon  as  the  Rump  Convention  adjourned  over  to 
meet  at  Baltimore  on  the  i8th.  of  June,  and  requested  the 
States  not  represented  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  them 
at  that  place.  My  advice  to  the  withdrawing  states  was  that 
inasmuch  as  they  had  [not]  nominated  Douglass  or  any 
other  objectionable  man,  was  that  they  too  also  make  no 
recommendation  of  candidates  for  President  and  for  Vice- 
President,  but  adjourn  also  and  refer  the  whole  question 
back  to  the  Democratic  party  of  the  several  withdrawing 
states,  and  let  them  act  for  themselves.  In  fact  the  Geor¬ 
gia  delegation  had  instructed  their  Chairman  Judge  Ben- 
ning  to  write  and  publish  an  address  to  the  Democratic 
party  of  Georgia,  giving  them  the  reasons  for  our  course, 
and  asking  that  a  convention  of  the  party  might  be  called  by 
the  Executive  Committee  to  meet  at  Milledgeville  on  the 
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first  of  June,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  party  chose  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  Baltimore,  either  with  or  without  ratifying  our  con¬ 
duct  that  they  might  have  the  right  to  do  so.  And  I  left 
the  convention  under  the  impression  that  this  was  to  be 
our  program.  But  on  reaching  home  I  saw  that  after  I  left 
that  Col.  H.  R.  Jackson  offered  in  the  Southern  Convention 
a  resolution  which  was  adopted,  that  the  States  opposed  to 
Douglas  and  Squatter  Sovereignty,  be  asked  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  meet  at  Richmond  on  the  2nd.  Monday  in  June. 
This  position  assumes  that  we  are  now  divided  and  can 
never  act  together  again,  and  if  this  be  true,  I  am  prepared 
for  it,  and  will  go  with  them.  But  I  had  supposed  that  the 
people  would  more  readily  have  concurred  in  this  view  after 
the  final  adjournment  of  the  Convention  at  Baltimore.  I 
addressed  the  people  of  this  city  on  Saturday  night,  and  I 
was  met  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  the  approval  of  my 
course  was  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic,  and  since  the 
meeting  I  have  conferred  with  men  of  all  parties,  and  with 
men  in  the  town  and  counties,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Judge  Wright  and  his  son-in-law,  F.  C.  Shropshire,'  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  man  who  was  opposed  to  our  withdrawal.  Judge 
Wright  had  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens  as  his  guest  a  few  days 
ago,  and  he  was  openly  in  favor  of  Douglass’s  nomination, 
and  he  invited  several  of  our  prominent  citizens  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Stephens,  and  several  who  were  present  have  been 
charged  with  sympathy  with  him  and  Douglass;  our  friend 
Jas  Spurlock  it  is  said  is  of  the  number.  But  he  was  absent 
on  my  return  home  at  Savannah,  and  I  have  not  seen  him. 
Our  mutual  friend,  Wm.  A.  Fort,  was  charged  with  agree¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Stephens,  but  he  denies  it  most  firmly.  Col. 
Printup  regrets  that  we  separated  from  the  Northern  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  thinks  that  we  ought  to  meet  them  again  at 
Baltimore,  and  make  another  effort  to  stand  together  on  a 
national  platform. 

This  leaves  my  family  in  the  enjoyment  of  health.  Mrs. 
L.  unites  with  me  in  kind  regards  and  love  to  Mrs.  C.  and 
yourself. 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  JOHN  B.  LAMAR. 

Washington  City,  July  i,  i860. 

Dear  Col[onel] : 

The  indications  are  that  the  Douglas  and  Johnson  men 
intend  to  fight  hard  for  life  in  Georgia.  Our  friends  should 
not  underestimate  their  strength,  though  I  think  with  proper 
effort  on  our  part,  it  will  not  amount  to  much.  The  princi¬ 
pal  battle  ground  will  be  the  7th.  and  8th.  Districts.  It  is 
understood  that  Stephens  will  enter  warmly  into  the  canvass, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Constitutionalist  will  give  us  work 
to  do  in  his  section.  &nythe  will  start  his  new  paper  at 
once  and  I  have  agreed  to  let  him  have  five  hundred  dollars. 
Don’t  be  alarmed  at  this  demand,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  too 
important  a  movement  to  let  it  pass.  He  said  to  me,  that 
the  paper  could  not  be  started  without  he  could  get  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  I  agreed  to  furnish  half. 

The  M.?iConTelegraph  has  put  one  foot  in,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  will  it  take  back  or  go  on?  “Bob”  in  the  Telegraph, 
smoked  (?)  Johnson  in  advance,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
remind  his  friends  that  he  was  caught  before  he  got  the 
nomination. 

Can  you  carry  out  your  programme  of  going  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  ?  I  now  think  that  we  can  carry  the  Senatorial  election 
with  a  little  effort,  though  it  should  not  be  mooted  at  present. 
Before  Toombs  left  here  he  voluntarily  tendered  me  his 
cordial  support  and  promised  to  see  exactly  how  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  his  dis[trict]  stood.  I  don’t  wish  you  to  trouble 
yourself  too  much  about  it,  but  your  presence  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  would  tell  powerfully  upon  the  result. 

J.  M.  SPURLOCK  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Rome,  Ga.,  August  7,  i860. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  gratified  to  see  you  have  given  us  a  visit  to  Ga., 
although  I  cannot  think  there  is  the  least  danger  but  that 
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we  will  carry  Ga.  easy  for  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  but  it 
is  I  think  proper  that  you  should  mix  with  the  people  of  your 
own  State  at  this  time.  I  would  come  to  Atlanta  to  see  you 
but  for  other  engagements.  I  must  try  and  see  you  before 
you  leave  for  Washington,  Please  let  me  know  when  I 
would  most  likely  see  you;  if  you  return  by  the  Virginia 
route,  by  the  way  of  Lynchburg  I  will  meet  you  at  Kingston. 

I  wrote  you  two  letters  but  suppose  you  had  not  received 
them  before  leaving  Washington.  Everything  is  all  right 
in  this  section.  I  want  to  see  you  upon  two  points,'  the  most 
important  is  the  Senatorial  Election  next  winter;  in  my 
judgement  if  your  friends  will  act  discreetly  we  can  elect 
you.  I  fully  understand  the  programme  that  is  now  being 
laid  to  get  up  a  controversy  between  yourself  and  Judge 
Iverson.  A  certain  individual  is  figuring  to  get  up  the  con¬ 
troversy,  and  be  the  beneficiary.  In  my  judgement  you  can 
be  elected,  and  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  that  you  should 
be.  I  also  want  to  talk  with  you  about  my  private  matters 
in  the  way  of  some  compensation  for  these  African  slave 
cases.  I  think  we  can  fall  upon  some  plan  to  arrange  the 
matter  satisfactorily  from  what  I  learn  from  Mr.  Toombs 
and  Underwood.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  an  interview 
with  [you]  upon  politics  before  you  leave;  if  you  see  any 
chance  for  me  to  meet  you  let  me  know. 

HOWELL  COBB  TO  JOHN  B.  LAMAR. 

Washington  City,  Sept.  27,  i860. 

Dear  Col[onel]  : 

.  .  .  Our  news  from  the  South  continues  to  be  of  the 

most  favorable  character,  and  I  now  believe  we  shall  carry 
every  Southern  state. 

I  see  that  the  Breckinridge  men  are  inclined  to  kick 
against  the  fusion  ticket  in  New  York.  This  will  never  do 
as  it  will  fasten  upon  the  Breckinridge  men,  the  charge  we 
have  made  against  Douglass  of  preventing  fusion  and  there¬ 
by  helping  Lincoln.  As  to  New  York  I  have  no  hope  of 
carrying  it,  but  much  good  will  be  done  In  Pa.,  New  Jersey 
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and  other  states  by  a  fusion  in  New  York.  It  has  the  effect 
of  inspiring  hope  where  we  have  a  chance  of  success.  I 
think  we  shall  carry  Pa.  and  New  Jersey  and  thus  defeat 
Lincoln . 

O.  H.  PRINCE  TO  MRS.  HOWELL  COBB. 

Connasena,  [Ga.,] March  31,  i860. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Cobb: 

Sarah  went  down  to  the  Howard’s  with  the  children  on 
yesterday  and  among  other  items  of  news  brought  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Mr.  Howard  to  me  that  Mr.  Cobb  had  just 
written  a  letter  declining  to  have  his  name  presented  to  the 
Charleston  Convention.  Mr.  H[oward]sent  word  that  it 
is  an  admirable  letter  and  I  very  much  regret  that  he  did  not 
send  it  to  me. 

I  write  this  to  congratulate  Mr.  Cobb  on  his  position. 
He  is  on  the  right  track  now  sure  and  if  the  letter  referred 
to  is  such  a  one  as  I  hope  and  believe  it  is,  he  is  stronger, 
now,  not  only  in  Georgia  but  the  whole  South  than  he  ever 
was  before,  and  that  Georgia  will  go  for  him  to  a  unit. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  public  opinion  will  force  him  to  modify 
his  decision,'  and  that  the  delegation  from  this  State  will  have 
to  stand  square  up  to  him  or  misrepresent  the  feeling  of 
the  people  and  sink  themselves  eternally.  I  am  no  prophet 
or  son  of  a  prophet,  but  I  give  this  my  opinion  for  what 
it  is  worth.  I  only  hope  that  Mr.  C[obb]  will  not  commit 
himself  too  fully  to  the  determination  of  withdrawal,  until 
he  sees  how  the  cat  jumps  at  home  since  the  publication  of 
his  letter.  What  I  mean  is  this,  Mr.  Cobb  withdraws  for 
the  sake  of  unity  and  harmony  in  the  party  and  under  the 
belief  that  the  delegates  are  divided  and  will  not  support 
him  unanimously  at  Charleston.  Let  this  be  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  before  he  commits  himself  irrevocably,  for 
I  believe  that  the  delegation  will  be  forced  to  support  him 
and  that  to  a  man,  when  it  is  ascertain  that  his  name  may  be 
presented  on  those  terms. 
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I  notice  the  “Cassville  Standard”  comes  out  hot  and 
heavy  against  the  Convention  and  in  support  of  Mr.  Cobb. 

I  will  send  the  paper  if  I  can  find  it  before  I  close  my  letter, 
although  I  presume  you  will  have  seen  it  before  this  reaches 
you. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Lamar  today  and  told  him  that  Mr. 
Cobb  had  high,  low.  Jack  and  the  game,  in  his  hands  so  far 
as  his  own  state  is  concerned  and  although  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  cheating  around  the  board  there  is  no  danger,  if  he 
will  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  play  a  bold  game  and  lead  trumps 
from  the  start.  I  told  him  if  Mr.  Cobb  would  only  allow  me 
to  arrange  his  programme  for  the  next  12  months,  I  would 
make  a  man  of  him.  However,  you  know  the  text,  ‘‘a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country,”  and 
I  cannot  expect  to  be  an  exception. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  Cassville,  Ga.,  Standard, 
of  March  29,  i860,  was  enclosed  in  the  above  letter; 

THE  LATE  STATE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION. 

We  have  carefully  perused  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
Milledgeville  Convention,  and  must  say  that  those  proceed¬ 
ings  are  to  us,  not  only  extraordinary,  but  altogether  in¬ 
comprehensible.  Will  not  some  of  our  cotemporaries  of 
the  press,  many  of  whom  we  noticed  participated  in  the  de¬ 
liberations,  (if  proceedings  characterized  by  so  much  heat 
and  violence  can  in  any  proper  sense  be  denominated  de¬ 
liberations)  give  us  the  direct  history  of  that  Convention, 
by  which  we  may  unravel  the  mystery,  and  understand  how  it 
was  that  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  so  clearly  and  justly  the 
favorite  of  the  Democracy  of  this  State,  after  having  been 
by  the  December  Convention  declared  the  choice  of  Georgia 
for  the  Presidency,  should  have  been  so  completely  and 
designedly  overthrown;  when,  too,  there  was  a  reported 
majority  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cobb  present,  a  fact  which 
their  ability  to  control  the  organization  and  elect  their  own 
officers,  places  beyond  question?  Why  was  it,  we  ask,  that 
he  was  so  cruelly  slaughtered,  and  that  in  the  house  of  his 
friends?  There  is  but  one  solution  of  the  matter  at  which 
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wc  can  arrive.  Mr.  Cobb  was  overthrown,  thrust  out,  be¬ 
cause  he  stood  in  the  way  of  some  other  aspirant  for  the 
position  in  our  own  State.  So  great  an  indignity  could  never 
have  been  inflicted  upon  one  of  Georgia’s  own  sons  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  prospects  of  any  candidate  beyond  the  State,  as 
such  a  step  would  have  been  not  only  unnatural,  but  un¬ 
necessary.  The  delegates  in  such  an  event  might  have  sus¬ 
tained  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Cobb  so  long  as  there  was  any 
prospects  of  success,  and  then  when  all  hope  was  lost,  there 
w’ould  have  been  ample  opportunity  to  wield  to  a  foreign 
favorite  their  support. 

But  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Cobb’s  name  by  the  delega¬ 
tion  from  Georgia  as  the  choice  of  this  State  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  would  have  injured  most  seriously, — nay,  destroyed—^ 
the  prospects  of  any  other  aspirant  from  our  own  State,  and 
hence  it  was  his  sacrifice  was  decreed.  There  is  no  other, 
there  can  be  no  other  solution  of  the  matter. 

This  fact  settled,  the  only  remaining  question  is,  who  or 
what  other  aspirants  for  the  Presidency  were  there  in  Geor¬ 
gia  ?  There  is  and  has  been  but  one  other  individual  whose 
name  has  been  prominently  raised  in  Georgia  in  connection 
with  that  exalted  station,  and  that  is  the  name  of  the  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  Mft 
Stephens  “was  no  aspirant,’’  “did  not  seek,’’  “would  not 
accept  the  position.’’  Such  chaff  may  answer  to  stuff  young 
gulls,  it  can  deceive  no  sane  man  for  a  minute.  Why  have 
his  friends  for  a  year  past  been  so  zealously  and  actively 
at  work?  Leading  politicians,  plastering  him  with  adula¬ 
tion  in  their  letters,  newspapers  raising  his  name  for  the 
Presidency  at  their  mast  head,  and  defending  through  their 
columns  every  act  of  his  public  life?  Why  has  all  this  been 
permitted  to  proceed,  when  a  half  dozen  words  from  him 
could,  at  any  time,  have  rendered  all  as  silent  as  the  grave  ? 
But  throwing  these  evidences  aside,  what  further  proof  do 
we  need  than  the  very  debates,  action  and  result  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  itself?  Was  not  the  question  of  preference  between 
these  distinguished  Georgians  there  most  distinctly  raised? 
Did  their  action  not  result  in  the  selection  of  the  newly 
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appointed  delegates  from  Mr.  Stephen’s  friends,  those  who 
had  either  expressed  their  preference  for  him  upon  the  floor, 
or  who  had  previously  published  letters  in  his  behalf? 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  mystery.  All  this  is 
clear — transparent  as  the  noon-day  sun.  “He  who  runs 
may  read.”  But  the  mystery  we  desire  our  cotemporaries 
to  dispel  is,  how  and  why  it  is  that  Alexander  Hamilton 
Stephens  is  a  greater  favorite  with  the  Democracy  of  Geor¬ 
gia  than  Howell  Cobb?  Is  he  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democra¬ 
cy  older  or  a  better  soldier?  Mr.  Cobb  has  been  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  true  and  unwavering  all  his  life.  Can  that  be  said  of 
Mr.  Stephens?  What  is  the  date  of  Mr.  Stephens’  Democ¬ 
racy?  How  long  has  it  been  since  he  ceased  to  utter  his 
denunciations  against  the  party?  Is  he  a  Democrat  today? 
Put  the  question  to  him  and  you  will  perhaps  receive  the  an¬ 
swer  he  is  said  to  have  already  given,  “I  am  only  acting 
with  the  Democratic  Party.”  Is  he  a  better  soldier?  Mr. 
Stephens  is  a  man  of  decided  ability;  as  a  Georgian,  we  feel 
proud  of  him,  but  has  he  any  more  ability  than  Mr.  Cobb? 
He  has  been  tried  but  in  one  position,  as  a  representative  of 
our  State  in  Congress;  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  distin¬ 
guished  honor,  but  was  he  in  this  sphere  the  superior  of  Mr. 
Cobb?  Mr.  Cobb  was  certainly  selected  before  him  to  fill 
the  highest  position  in  the  House.  Has  not  Mr.  Cobb 
been  found  fully  equal  to  the  various  other  and  exalted  sta¬ 
tions  to  which  he  has  been  called,  and  in  which  Mr.  Stephens 
is  as  yet  untried?  But  the  old  Southern  Rights  wing  of  the 
Democracy,  it  is  said,  do  not  like  Howell  Cobb.  Have  they 
any  reason  to  love  Alexander  H.  Stephens  more?  If  Mr. 
Cobb  supported  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850,  did  not 
Mr.  Stephens  do  the  same?  If  Mr.  Cobb  was  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Southern  Rights  defeat  in  1851,  did  not  Mr. 
Stephens  aid  him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  to  achieve 
that  triumph?  Is  Mr.  Stephens  any  more  of  a  Southern 
Rights  man  today  than  Howell  Cobb?  It  will  not  be  pre¬ 
tended. 

We  know  not  what  may  be  the  opinions  of  others,  but 
this  we  say  for  ourselves,  we  are  willing  to  consider  all  as 
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Democrats,  whether  they  have  entered  the  vineyard  at  the 
“second,”  or  even  not  until  the  “eleventh  hour,”  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give  the  preference  to  real  ability  and  merit,  come 
from  which  wing  of  the  party  it  may,  but  other  things  being 
equal,  we  prefer  today,  and  shall  prefer  always,  the  man 
who  not  only  is,  but  ever  has  been  a  Democrat. 

JOHN  B.  LAMAR  TO  JOHN  A.  COBB. 

New  York,  Oct.  2,  i860. 

Dear  John  A, 

.  .  .  .  The  fusion  in  New  York  came  too  late.  The 

divisions  among  the  Democrats  gave  the  Black  Republicans, 
an  Impetus,  that  will  carry  them  to  victory.  Everything 
depends  on  the  Gov’s  election  in  Pa;  if  Foster  is  elected  it 
will  inspire  the  Democrats  with  hope  and  they  may  succeed 
in  Pa.  and  N.  J.  in  Novr.  But  Douglas  and  his  friends 
are  doing  their  best  to  cause  a  failure.  It  seems  to  me  that 
every  man  at  the  South  of  any  prominence,  who  supports 
Douglas,'  In  this  canvass,  will  call  for  rocks  and  mountains 
to  hide  him  from  the  scorn  of  the  people  hereafter.  His 
object  (Douglas’s)  is  transparent —  it  is  vengeance  at  any 
cost — with  the  delusive  hope  of  rallying  and  keeping  up  a 
party  for  his  future  uses.  He  may  succeed  in  the  first  by  the 
aid  of  Johnson,  Stephens  and  others,  but  as  to  the  latter,  he 
will  be  disappointed . 

ALEX  T.  STEWART"  TO  MRS.  HOWELL  COBB. 

Broadway  C.  Chambers,  [New  York.,] 
October  23rd,  i860. 

Dear  Madam: 

Enclosed  please  find  receipt  for  the  draft  of  $59  remitted 
in  yours  received  by  mail  today. 

I  have  just  performed  the  duty  of  making  a  subscription 
In  aid  of  the  Union  electoral  ticket,  and  shall  give  it  my  in- 


1  A  great  dry  goods  merchant  ot  New  Tork. 
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fluence,  but  I  declare  to  you  that  I  have  no  confidence  that  it 
can  succeed. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  the  supremacy  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  this  State  will  be  continued,  not  on  the  strength 
of  any  hostility  to  the  section  of  the  Union  from  which  you 
come,  but  mainly  from  very  grave  errors  in  policy  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Democratic  party,  by  which,  the  sceptre  may 
be  transferred  to  those  who  have  availed  of  these  errors 
wholly  from  the  love  of  power. 

It  will  be  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  any  more  than  this 
to  the  action  of  this  State  in  November  and  however  painful 
the  infliction,  we  must  submit,  as  it  is  a  constitutional  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  power  of  a  majority. 

If  the  errors  I  speak  of  had  not  been  committed,  the 
National  men  with  whom  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  acting 
would  have  continued  in  command  of  the  country. 

Pardon  me  if  I  disagree  with  you  in  your  estimate  of  the 
danger.  The  calamity  of  disunion,  not  less  a  calamity  to 
yourselves  than  to  us,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  any  such 
cause,  and  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  sober  second  thought 
of  either  section,  for  if  any  attempt  to  injure  the  South  be 
made,  of  any  description,  the  North  will  instantly  punish 
the  offender  and  show  their  regard  for  the  compromises  of 
the  Constitution  and  your  interests  safety  and  honor. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  the  election  may  result  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  friend  in  whom  you  will  have  confidence,  and  that 
you  will  long  enjoy  happiness  from  the  character  of  the 
National  administration  of  affairs,  I  am  very  truly  and  with 
my  best  regards  to  Mr.  Cobb 

O.  H.  PRINCE  TO  JOHN  B.  LAMAR. 

Connasena,  Ga.,  Oct.  26,  i860. 

My  dear  Mr.  Lamar: 

Yours  of  the  i6th.  is  at  hand,  in  fact  it  has  been  received 
a  week  and  I  have  postponed  writing  until  I  thought  you 
would  be  back  from  Sumter.  I  received  a  letter  from  Charley 
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Lamar  the  other  day  in  which  he  says,  “If  I  can  I  will  be  in 
Milledgeville  and  will  do  anything  I  can  for  Mr.  Cobb.” 

I  sent  a  letter  by  John  Addison*  to  Phil  Tracy,  but  have 
not  heard  from  him.  I  wished  Phil  to  reserve  me  a  part  of 
his  bed  and  hope  he  will  do  it.  If  you  see  him  mention  it  to 
him  or  get  John  Addison  to  do  it.  I  wrote  to  him  about  it. 
If  Phil  will  not  or  cannot,  I  will  probably  find  it  hard  work 
to  get  lodging.  I  may  have  to  run  down  to  Sav[annah]  to 
bring  Charley  up  and  therefore  will  reach  Milledgeville  on 
the  opening  of  the  session.  I  will  try  and  be  in  Macon  by 
Wednesday  31st.  or  Thursday  ist.  of  Nov.  The  session 
opens  you  know  on  the  6th.,'  and  that  will  give  me  ample 
time,  and  I  can  go  to  Sav[annah]  and  capture  Charley  if  you 
think  best. 

I  have  not  been  idle  since  my  return  and  trust  that  I  have 
been  the  means  of  aiding  Mr.  Cobb  to  some  extent.  I  got  a 
letter  from  him  on  yesterday  written  in  reply  to  one  from  me 
requesting  a  contradiction  to  a  report  his  opponents  have  put 
in  circulation  here  that  he  has  made  a  combination  with  Gov. 
Brown  for  the  Senatorship.  He  replies  that  “it  is  utterly, 
wholly  and  maliciously  false — such  an  idea  was  never  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  and  if  it  had  I  should  have  spurned  it  as  a 
personal  insult,  etc.”  I  wrote  to  him  also  about  Col.  Rudler 
and  will  print  the  extract  from  his  letter  (about  Rudler)  in 
the  Cartersville  Express. 

Our  friend  Mark  Johnson,  Judge  Crook,  Printup  sena¬ 
tor  from  Floyd,  Goldsmith  of  Express,  Stiles  and  Spurlock 
professedly,  are  active  and  all  seem  to  consider  his  election 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

Iverson’s  last  letter  has  done  him  good,  however,  as  he 
runs  on  the  same  strong  Southern  position  with  Mr.  Cobb, 
and  we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned,  for  it  may  be  a 
tighter  race  than  we  imagine.  I  may  write  you  again  before 
I  leave.  Hard  times  here — no  money —  no  crops — no 
nothing  and  worse  coming. 

Sarah  and  children  send  love  to  Jno  A  and  yourself. 


1  i.e.,  John  Addison  Cobb,  son  ot  Howell  Cobb. 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  JOHN  B.  LAMAR. 

Washington  City,  Oct.  31,  i860. 

Dear  Col[onel]  ; 

After  spending  a  week  in  New  York,  I  have  returned  here 
with  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  chance,  and  only  a  chance, 
for  the  defeat  of  Lincoln  in  that  state.  The  probabilities 
are  all  now  in  favor  of  Lincoln’s  election,  and  what  then? 

My  opinion  has  undergone  no  change.  I  still  think  that 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  his  election  is  certain 
and  inevitable  ruin ;  hence  I  am  for  resistance  even  to  disso¬ 
lution.  In  fact,  the  true  remedy  is  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  on  the  4th.  of  March.  As  the  government  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  abolitionists,  we  should  pass  out.  To 
secede  whilst  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  our  friends 
would  be  wrong  and  unjustifiable,  but  to  remain  after  the 
abolitionists  take  possession  would  be  present  degradation 
and  future  ruin.  In  reference  to  the  Senatorial  election  in 
the  event  of  Lincoln’s  election,  I  desire  to  write  fully  and 
freely  to  you.  My  election  would  be  an  endorsement  of 
my  position  and  thereby  strengthen  the  cause  of  resistance 
throughout  the  South.  The  fact  that  both  the  black  repub¬ 
licans  and  Douglas  men  have  waged  so  bitter  a  war-fare 
upon  me  personally  would  give  a  signiBcancy  to  my  election 
that  would  be  felt  throughout  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand  my  defeat  would  cause  all  black  republicanism  and 
Douglasism  to  resound  with  shouts  of  joy  and  gladness. 
This  is  the  view  in  its  bearings  upon  the  public  mind  and 
its  effect  upon  the  issue,  which  we  are  to  encounter. 

Personally,  whilst  it  would  be  extremely  gratifying  it  does 
not  offer  such  temptations  as  would  induce  me  to  enter  upon 
a  doubtful  contest.  I  am  determined  upon  one  point,  that 
I  would  not  sit  in  the  Senate  as  the  representative  of  the 
humiliation  of  Georgia,  if  she  submits  to  Lincoln’s  elec¬ 
tion.  Therefore  if  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  are  in 
favor  of  submission  they  ought  not  to  elect  me,  for  I  could 
not  represent  their  principles.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
majority  are  in  favor  of  my  views,  they  ought  not  to  elect 
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any  man  who  would  be  willing  to  occupy  the  seat  in  the 
Senate  under  Lincoln’s  administratiort.  They  ought  to 
elect  a  man  who  will  hold  and  use  the  commission  as  may 
be  best  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  resistance,'  and  who  when 
he  can  no  longer  use  it  for  that  purpose  will  return  it  to 
the  State. 

Entertaining  these  views  you  will  see  that  I  want  my 
friends  in  Milledgeville  to  use  my  name  (if  Lincoln  is 
elected)  as  a  candidate  for  Senator,  only  in  the  contingency 
of  1st.  that  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  agree  with  my 
views,  and  2nd.  that  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  of  my 
election.  If,  by  chance,  Lincoln  is  defeated,  it  would  present 
the  matter  in  a  somewhat  different  light,  though  even 
in  that  contingency  my  anxiety  to  be  Senator  is  not  great 
enough  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  defeat.  To  be  defeated  at 
this  time  would  be  a  terrific  blow.  Of  the  chances,  my 
friends  must  exercise  their  best  judgement  and  I  shall  be 
perfectly  content  though  they  may  be  deceived.  When  I 
speak  of  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  friends,  I 
speak  of  friends  generally,  but  the  decision  must  be  made 
by  yourself,  Tom,  Judges  Henry  and  James  Jackson.  I 
know  that  I  am  putting  a  troublesome  and  unpleasant  duty 
upon  you,  but  with  the  assurance  that  I  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  whatever  you  do,  I  hope  you  will  not  allow  it 
to  annoy  you  too  much . 

T.  R.  R.  COBB  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Athens,  Ga.,  Nov.  5,  i860. 

Dear  Brother: 

.  .  .  .  I  shall  leave  for  Milledgville  on  Saturday. 

I  have  given  Deloney  Barrow  and  Ed  Lumpkin  your  views 
and  position.  They  leave  tomorrow  and  promise  me  to 
spend  the  three  last  days  of  this  week  in  posting  themselves 
so  as  to  post  me  on  my  arrival.  By  that  time  we  shall 
know  the  result  of  the  election.  If  the  opposition  intend  to 
concentrate  on  any  candidate  against  you,  or  if  I  find  that 
a  respectable  number  of  the  party  are  opposing  you,  or  if 
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I  am  convinced  the  race  will  be  even  doubtful,  I  shall  not 
allow  your  name  to  go  before  the  Legislature  at  all.  I  have 
so  written  to  Jim  and  Henry  Jackson  so  that  we  may  act 
and  speak  in  concert.  I  wrote  to  Toombs  and  to  Thomas 
certainly  to  be  in  Milledgville,  but  have  received  no  reply. 
Should  Lincoln  be  defeated  I  am  very  anxious  for  your 
election.  But  in  the  other  and  more  probable  event,  I  think 
with  you  a  scramble  for  the  place  would  demoralize  your 
position . 

O.  H.  PRINCE  TO  MRS.  HOWELL  COBB. 

Connasena,  Ga.,  Nov.  22,  i860. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Cobb: 

I  inadvertantly  mentioned  to  Mr.  Lamar  on  our  return 
from  Milledgeville  that  I  would  write  to  you  on  my  return 
home;  his  feelings  and  opinions  so  thoroughly  coincided 
with  my  own  that  he  urged  me  to  do  so.  I  did  so  on  the  day 
after  I  got  back,  but  my  heart  misgave  me  that  I  was  un¬ 
necessarily  troubling  you  and  so  I  burned  up  the  letter,  very 
much  to  Sarah’s  annoyance,  who  desired  me  to  send  it. 
However,  I  will  write  you  a  very  short  one  in  lieu  of  the 
long  one  destroyed. 

Nothing  transpired  at  Milledgeville  of  importance  about 
which  you  are  not  informed  by  the  papers,  and  correspon¬ 
dents  abler  than  me. 

You  are  doubtless  thoroughly  posted  regarding  our  State 
and  Federal  relations  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Cobb 
is  apprised  of  everything  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  act  in  a 
way  due  to  his  State  and  himself. 

There  was  not  one  man  at  Milledgeville  who  was  not  most 
grievously  disappointed — I  allude  to  secessionists — at  Mr. 
Cobb’s  dispatch  that  he  could  not  come.  I  never  in  my 
life  heard  so  loud  and  unanimous  a  call  for  a  man  as  there 
was  for  him  at  that  time.  Everyone  felt  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  his  presence  to  unite  conflicting  elements  and  take 
the  reins  of  leadership  in  his  hands,  for  there  was  no  one 
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else  to  do  it.  All  is  confusion  even  now  among  our  friends 
while  the  submissionists  are  concentrating  their  strength 
and  will  give  us  a  strong  fight  for  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Cobb  has  not  a  friend  in  Georgia  who  does  not 
earnestly  desire  him  to  come  home  and  canvass  the  Statej 
The  position  of  leader  in  Georgia,  I  believe  throughout  the 
South,  is  open  to  him  and  awaits  him  to  come  and  take  con¬ 
trol.  Also  there  is  danger  of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments  coming  to  issue  and  should  they  do  so  Mr.  Cobb’s 
position  and  influence  might  be  injured  at  home.  If  Mr. 
Cobb  would  come  and  canvass  the  State  we  can  carry  it, 
if  not,  it  is  most  doubtful.  I  dislike  all  this  on  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an’s  account.  I  revere  and  venerate  the  man  but  we  must 
look  to  ourselves  or  be  sunk  in  infamy. 

Pardon  me  for  this  letter.  I  have  misgivings  about  send¬ 
ing  it,  the  great  weakness  of  my  life  is  zeal  for  my  friends, 
in  plain  English  toadyism;  but  I  have  recently  received  a 
damper  to  my  zeal  and  shall  hereafter  be  more  circum¬ 
spect  and  not  pertinaciously  thrust  my  friendship  where  it 
is  repudiated.  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
I  refer  to  none  of  yours . 

Sarah  and  the  children  are  in  robust  health,  and  send 
love.  We  are  looking  forward  already  with  fond  antici¬ 
pation  to  your  long  visit  in  the  Spring. 

JNO.  W.  FORNEY  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  29,  [i860.] 

My  dear  Cobb ; 

. The  news  of  your  defeat  came  upon  us  all 

like  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky.  I  never  saw  a 
man  more  affected  than  the  President.  He  was  aghast,  and 
I  could  not  explain.  Rest  assured  however  it  has  helped 
instead  of  hurt[ing]  you.  It  is  one  of  those  events  in  a 
lifetime  that  no  matter  how  black  they  may  look  often  pave 
the  way  to  great  and  glorious  results.  There  is  a  future,  and 
there  are  higher  places  even  than  the  Senate . 
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T.  ALLAN  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Dec.  lo,  i860. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  received  your  kind  letter  in  due  time  and  regretted  to 
learn  of  your  illness.  I  have  carefully  read  the  President’s 
message,  and  have  heard  several  who  have  read  it,  speak  of 
it.  Some  of  the  most  extreme  speak  rather  harshly  of  it; 
but  generally  it  is  thought  to  be  as  liberal  and  generous 
toward  the  South  as  could  be  expected.  I  for  one,  can  never 
forget  the  firmness  and  fidelity  with  which  the  noble  old 
Roman  during  all  his  administration  has  sustained  the  rights 
of  the  South. 

I  apprehend  that  your  resignation  is  now  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  and  that  you  will  soon  return  to  your  native  state 
and  cast  your  fortunes  with  those  of  her  people.  With 
that  understanding  I  have  cooperated  with  my  brother  and 
Pruitt  to  try  and  have  you  elected  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Convention,  from  Banks  county.  It  being  the  most  import¬ 
ant  Convention  which  has  ever  assembled  in  this  State,  it 
ought  to  be  the  desire  of  every  true  Georgian  that  we 
should  have  our  ablest  and  best  statesmen  in  that  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Gov.  Brown  is  out  in  a  very  important  letter.  It  advocates 
secession  and  embraces  an  appeal  to  the  poor  men  of  the 
mountains  well  calculated  to  arouse  them,  and  to  fortify 
their  minds  against  those  appeals  of  demagogues  which 
arouse  the  basest  passions  of  the  human  heart  and  array 
the  poor  against  the  wealthy — the  non-slave  holder  against 
the  slave  holder. 

Simmons  has  made  a  split  in  Gwinnett,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  two  tickets  in  the  field  for  the  Convention.  It  is 
thought  that  the  regular  ticket  will  prevail. 

I  expect  to  leave  for  Washington  as  soon  as  the  session 
closes.  I  hope  to  see  you  before  you  leave  Washington.  I 
had  a  great  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  you  freely,  as 
one  of  my  best  and  long  tried  friends,  concerning  my  own 
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future.  I  hope  I  may  have  that  pleasure  before  the  4th  of 
March. 

JOHN  B.  LAMAR  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Macon,  [Ga.,]  Dec.  ii,  i860. 

Dear  Gov[ernor] : 

Enclosed  I  send  check  on  Sav[annah]  for  $1675.48.  I 
would  have  sent  it  before  but  the  banks  have  been  shut  down 
close,  to  try  and  make  secession  unpopular,  but  its  no  go — 
the  prairie  is  on  Hre  and  I  believe  most  people  have  become 
convinced  that  we  mean  to  go  out  of  the  Union. 

Tom  spoke  here  last  Friday  night  by  invitation  of  the 
minute  men,  and  such  a  speech  1  have  never  heard  before. 
It  was  four  hours  long  and  nobody  was  tired,  and  at  the 
close  the  audience  were  enthusiastic.  It  had  a  great  effect 
on  the  opinions  of  every  body. 

We  have  a  call  for  a  county  meeting  on  Friday  signed  by 
250  names  to  select  candidates  for  delegates  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion. 

We  shall  have  opposition,  but  the  impulse  is  with  us.  I 
shall  probably  be  one  of  the  candidates. 

Sara  his  up  today  and  very  well. 

When  will  you  be  here. 

J.  B.  GUTHRIE  TO  PHILIP  CLAYTON. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Dec.  27,  i860. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  parted  with  the  Gov.^  at  Atlanta,  where  he  made  a 
speech.  He  told  me  to  give  his  best  regards  to  our  friends 
in  Washington,  and  to  tell  them  that  Georgia  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  out  of  the  Union,  high  and  dry,  immediately  after 
the  assembling  of  the  Convention.  And  I  tell  you  after 
hearing  [him]  speak  twice  to  the  people  there  is  no  doubt 
of  it.  I  never  heard  anything  like  his  speeches.  He  stirs 
up  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  a  way  I  never  saw  it  done  be- 
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fore  I  and  they  show  how  they  are  affected  by  their  cheers. 
My  God,  what  a  dangerous  man  he  would  be  in  a  bad  cause. 
I  always  liked  him,  but  when  I  had  to  part  with  him,  I  found 
I  loved  him. 

Before  the  Gov.  arrived  at  Macon  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Brown. 
I  did  not  then  think  the  secession  party  very  largely  in  the 
majority,'  but  it  was  apparent  from  the  anxiety  expressed  by 
the  people  to  see  and  hear  Gov.  Cobb  that  when  he  came 
there  would  be  a  change  of  sentiment. 

When  the  Gov.  concluded  his  Macon  speech  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  jumped  upon  the  stand,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand  told  him  he  had  made  a  convert  of  him,  and  that 
from  that  time  forward  he  would  be  a  secessionist.  I 
was  standing  along  side  and  heard  the  remarks,  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  name  is,  I  think,  Tolbert.  There  were  few  people  in 
that  Hall  that  did  not  wipe  their  eyes  several  times  during 
the  delivery  of  the  Gov’s  speech . 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  DAVID  CROCKETT’S 
“AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 

J.  D.  WADE, 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Ehiglish,  University  of  Georgia. 

Investigators  have  for  a  long  time  shown  a  disposition  to 
associate  Augustin  Smith  Clayton  (1783-1839)  of  Georgia 
with  the  authorship  of  the  books  published  under  the  name 
of  David  Crockett.  The  supposed  connection  between  Clay¬ 
ton  and  Crockett,  has,  however,  never  been  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  and  very  often  It  has  been  Ignored.  This  article  will 
recount  what  seem  to  the  writer  some  good  reasons  for 
thinking  definitely  without  any  further  vagueness,  that  the 
Georgia  Judge  was  the  Tennessee  Colonel’s  spokeman. 

As  the  so-called  “Autobiography”  of  Crockett  Is  his 
only  Important  work.  It  Is  with  that  book  and  Its  authorship 
that  this  article  Is  primarily  concerned.  The  edition  of  this 
book  most  generally  known  Is  the  one  first  published,  so  far 
as  the  present  writer  knows.  In  i860  by  G.  G.  Evans  In  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  This  Is  In  reality  three  books  turned  Into  one. 
It  Is  made  up  In  the  following  manner;  Chapters  i  to  -17 
from  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  David  Crockett,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore,  1834;  Chapters  18  to  22,  from  An 
Account  of  Col  Crockett* s  Tour  in  the  North  and  Down 
East,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  1835;  Chapters  23  to 
36,  from  Col.  Crocketts  Exploits  and  Adventures  in  Texas, 
London,  1837.  Of  each  of  these  disquisitions  and  of  the 
composite  edition  of  i860.  Col.  Crockett  himself  Is  Insistent¬ 
ly  proclaimed  as  the  true  author,  but  In  spite  of  the  Insist¬ 
ence  with  which  the  proclamation  was  made,  people  have 
never  completely  accepted  It. 

In  Stephen  F.  Miller’s  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia  (Vol.  i, 
p.  185.)  there  Is  published  a  letter  from  William  Wirt 
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Clayton  (A.  S.  Clayton’s  son)  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “he 
(my  father)  wrote  for  Col  David  Crockett  in  his  lifetime, 
a  work  entitled  ‘The  Life  of  Col.  David  Crockett,  Written 
by  Himself’.”  The  writer’s  detachment  and  indifference  in 
this  matter  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  validity  of  his 
statement. 

In  the  work  entitled  Col.  Crokett’ s  Exploits  and  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Texas,  “Crockett”  identifies  himself  with  the  author 
of  Crockett’s  Life  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  After  telling 
about  his  argument  with  a  pro-Van  Buren  politician,  “find¬ 
ing  that  I  was  better  acquainted  with  his  candidate  than  he 
was  himself,  for  I  wrote  his  life,  he  [the  politician]  shut 
his  fly-trap  and  turned  on  his  heel  without  saying  a  word.” 

But  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  states  in  its  article,  “Augustin 
Smith  Clayton,”  that  Clayton  “was  reputed  to  be  the  author 
of.  a  political  pamphlet  called  ‘Crockett’s  Life  of  Van 
Buren’.”  Besides  this.  Professor  W.  P.  Trent  in  his 
Southern  Writers  (p.  104)  notes  that  of  this  biography  of 
Van  Buren,  Judge  Clayton  “is  said  to  have  been  the  real 
author.”  Professor  Trent  cannot  recall  how  he  came  by 
his  information  but  has  the  impression  that  it  was  from 
some  source  other  than  Appleton.  Certain  it  is  that  great 
portions  of  the  Van  Buren  Life  {The  Life  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  by  David  Crockett.  Philadelphia,  1835)  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  finer  points  of  Georgia  politics.  No 
other  state  comes  in  for  nearly  so  great  a  share  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  attention. 

The  literary  style  of  this  book  is  clearly  such  as  to  have 
been  out  of  Crockett’s  compass.  Whenever  the  author  be¬ 
comes  absorbed  in  an  explanation  of  political  affairs  he  falls 
into  a  vocabularly  that  Crockett  could  not  have  commanded. 
He  uses  words  like  “imbued,”  and  “obvious;”  and  maintains 
his  “whom’s”  through  mazes  in  which  only  the  wary  would 
have  known  how  to  keep  them  from  reverting  into  plain 
“who’s.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Van  Buren  biography  “Crockett” 
practically  admits  (pp.  206-8)  that  he  did  not  write  it.  “I 
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wrote  this,”  he  says,  ‘‘just  as  truly  as  President  Andrew 
Jackson  wrote  his  state-papers;”  and  then,  by  large  implica¬ 
tion,  ‘‘which  everybody  knows,  of  course,  he  did  not  write 
at  all.” 

In  that  all  of  this  bears  on  the  question  of  Crockett’s  au¬ 
thorship  of  one  of  his  books,  it  bears  on  his  authorship  of 
all  of  them. 

The  marvel  of  Crockett’s  having  written  a  book  of  any 
sort  has  always  been  widely  commented  upon,  but  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  here  that  the  real  author  of  the  autobiography 
was  a  man  of  reading.  He  knows  Cowper’s  John  Gilpin, 
is  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  Shakespeare’s  life,  talks 
about  current  philosophical  concepts  (‘‘the  ruling  passion”), 
and  has  taken  Scott  greatly  to  heart.  (The  backwoodsman 
whom  he  meets  on  the  way  to  Texas  has  his  cap  set  on  his 
head  in  a  manner  plainly  reminiscent  of  Quentin  Durward.) 
Throughout  the  book  he  shows  a  quality  of  literary  feeling 
not  to  be  expected  of  an  amateur.  Especially  artful  is  his 
tragic  use  of  the  old  ballad  in  the  parting  scene  between  the 
bee-hunter  and  his  sweetheart. 

Clayton  and  Crockett  were  political  colleagues  in  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  Congress  held  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade  of 
1830.  The  former  was  a  person  of  what  was  considered 
broad  culture,  and  the  other  was  not,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  erudition  in  a  man  does  not  always  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  ability  to  enjoy  the  socially  rough-and-ready 
sort  of  thing  represented  by  Crockett.  Indeed,  with  Augus¬ 
tus  Baldwin  Longstreet  and  Oliver  Hillhouse  Prince,  Clay¬ 
ton  was  known  as  constituting  the  unparalleled  ‘‘triumvirate 
of  wits”  of  the  old  Georgia  Bar,  a  body  whose  conception 
of  wit  was  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  national  one  which 
so  joyously  acclaimed  the  ‘‘autobiography”  in  question. 

Clayton  got  out  of  Crockett  so  much  that  pleased  him 
that  he  made  himself  very  agreeable  to  the  Tennessee 
Colonel.  Each  man,  no  doubt,  soon  developed  sentiments 
of  high  esteem  for  the  other.  In  describing  (p.  46)  a 
banquet  tendered  him  in  New  York,  Crockett  says  {An 
Account  of  Col.  Crockett's  Tour  in  the  North  and  Down 
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East)  “There  I  met  the  Honorable  Atigustus  S.  Clayton 
of  Georgia,  and  was  right  glad  to  see  him,  for  I  knew  I 
could  get  him  to  take  some  of  the  speaking  off  of  me.  (Italics 
not  in  original.)  Since  Clayton  sometimes  spoke  for  Crock¬ 
ett  it  is  conceivable  that  on  occasion  he  wrote  for  him.  The 
description  of  this  banquet  is  concluded  with  some  remarks 
on  Clayton’s  ability  as  a  speaker,  more  complimentary  than 
one  can  fancy  Clayton’s  having  written  himself.  “He 
speaks  prime,  and  is  always  ready  and  never  goes  off  half- 

cock  . He  made  a  speech  that  fairly  made 

the  tumblers  hop.”  Perhaps  Clayton  was  ingenious  enough 
to  recognize  that  this  laudation  of  his  own  powers  was  a 
good  screen  for  him  to  hide  behind.  But,  leaving  this  con¬ 
sideration  out  of  the  question,  it  would  seem  that  any  ob- 
jecton  to  Clayton’s  authorship  based  on  a  hesitancy  to  think 
him  vain  could  be  met  by  the  objector’s  having  emphasized 
for  him  the  fact  that  Crockett  after  all,  since  the  book  was 
to  appear  under  his  name,  had  some  rights  to  express  him¬ 
self  as  to  what  should  go  into  it.  Probably  he  demanded 
that  this  praise  be  included  and  probably  Clayton,  being 
most  human,  did  not  object  any  too  fervently. 

Whoever  wrote  the  “autobiography”  thought  often  in 
terms  of  Georgia.  He  relates  an  incident  that  happened,  he 
says,  near  Augusta  (Co/.  Crockett’s  Tour  in  the  North  and 
Down  East.  p.  i6).  Then  with  only  such  careful  changes 
as  would  diminish  the  impression  that  the  author  possessed 
any  literary  style,  he  incorporates  in  his  narrative  (Co/. 
Crockett’s  Exploits  and  Adventures  in  Texas,  pp.  17-19) 
the  complete  sketch,  “Georgia  Theatrics,”  taken  from  Long- 
street’s  Georgia  Scenes.  This  sketch  first  appeared  in  a 
Georgia  newspaper  in  1834,  but  did  not  appear  in  book 
form  till  1835,  wide  circulation  before  1840. 

It  is  much  more  likely  that  in  1837  this  sketch  was  shown  to 
Clayton,  who  was  a  Georgian  and  a  friend  of  Longstreet, 
than  that  it  was  known  to  Crockett. 


EXCHANGES 


In  the  July,  1922  issue  of  the  American  Historical  Re¬ 
view  is  published  a  paper  of  great  interest  to  students  of 
American  history.  In  Slidell  and  Buchanan,  Mr.  Louis  M. 
Sears  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Slidell  correspondence 
among  the  Buchanan  Papers  in  the  Library  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  shows  not  only  that  Slidell,  with 
real  political  astuteness  and  rare  devotion,  was  the  Warwick 
in  the  elevation  of  Buchanan  to  the  presidency  but  that  he 
played  a  very  vital  part  in  shaping  events  in  the  eight  years 
preceding  the  Civil  War.  Slidell  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  participated  in  administration 
conferences  on  that  policy  and  in  passages  in  his  letters  to 
Buchanan  strongly  suggests  that  he  was  the  moving  force 
behind  the  Ostend  Manifesto.  He  was  exceedingly  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  weakness  of  Pierce,  which  he  held  to 
blame  for  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  Cuba  and  the 
futility  of  the  Manifesto.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  the  paper  shows  the  attitude  of  Slidell  toward 
other  leaders  of  his  party  and  the  influence  that  he  had  on 
Buchanan  in  his  dealings  with  these  leaders.  His  antago¬ 
nism  to  Douglas  led  Him  to  urge  on  Buchanan  the  policy  of 
keeping  Douglas  and  all  his  supporters  out  of  the  cabinet 
and  since  the  north-west  had  to  be  represented  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Cass.  He  thought  that  Cobb  and  Walker  were 
dangerous  men  but  recommended  Cobb  as  the  safer  of  the 
two.  With  the  opening  of  Buchanan’s  administration  the 
correspondence  is  of  less  importance  since  both  Buchanan 
and  Slidell  were  in  Washington  and  there  were  few  oc¬ 
casions  for  communicating  in  writing.  Other  articles  in 
this  number  of  the  Review  are  Science  at  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor  Fredrick  II,  by  Charles  H.  Haskins  and  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  Metropolitan  Economy  in  Europe  and  Ameri¬ 
ca  by  N.  S.  B.  Gros. 
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As  the  first  article  in  the  June,  1922,  number  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Historical  Revietv  published  Propaganda  as  a 
Source  of  American  History,  the  noteworthy  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Professor  F.  H.  Hodder  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion  in  St.  Louis,  December  27,  1921.  In  this  adress  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hodder  points  out  that  while  propaganda  is  not 
necessarily  dishonest  it  is  necessarily  one  sided  and  is  almost 
certain  to  be  strongly  prejudiced  and  that  it  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  review  our  American  History  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  to  what  extent  propaganda  may  have  been  used 
as  a  source  and  may  have  become  a  part  of  it  as  it  is  written. 
Professor  Hodder  established  this  thesis  by  showing  that 
accepted  history  concerning  well  known  events  and  personali¬ 
ties  of  American  history  is  based  on  propaganda:  Colum¬ 
bus,  John  Smith,  the  Puritans,  the  American  Revolution,  the 
“great  History  by  Henry  Adams,”  the  Adams  family,  Mar¬ 
cus  Whitman  and  Oregon,  and  the  issues  growing  out  of 
slavery.  But  Professor  Hodder  finds  that  the  organization 
of  propaganda  went  further  than  it  had  ever  gone  before 
against  the  league  and  the  last  president.  “Not  only  were 
Mr.  Wilson’s  character  and  purposes  misrepresented,  but 
the  larger  part  of  the  newspaper  press  and  practically  the 
whole  of  the  periodical  and  book  publishing  press  were 
closed  to  his  defense  either  by  formal  or  tacit  agreement.— 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
publishers  willing  to  issue  books  favorable  to  Wilson.  The 
only  exception,  so  far  as  noted,  is  the  publication  of  Creel’s, 
The  JV orld  the  War  and  Wilson  by  Harper  and  Brothers.” 
It  seems  clear  to  Professor  Hodder  “That  there  is  great 
need  of  a  thorough  re-examination  of  the  sources  upon  which 
our  history  has  been  based”  and  he  ventures  the  prediction 
“that  when,  after  the  mist  of  controversy  has  lifted  and  the 
poison  gas  of  propaganda  has  rolled  away,  the  history  of  the 
last  decade  is  written,  Woodrow  Wilson  will  rank  with 
Washington  and  Lincoln  as  a  national  hero  and  in  world 
history  will  occupy  a  place,  not  open  even  to  them.”  The 
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Polictical  SigniHcance  of  the  Pension  Question  by  Donald 
L.  McMurry,  the  second  article  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Review,  is  well  worth  our  study  in  the  light  of  present  day 
policies  and  politics. 

Among  the  articles  of  interest  for  students  of  history 
in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  July,  1922,  are  Gandhi  and 
the  Hunger-strike  in  India  by  W.  Norman  Brown,  Three 
Southerners  by  Broadus  Mitchell,  the  Election  of  1876  in 
South  Carolina  by  Francis  B.  Simkins  and  John  G.  DeBrahm 
by  L.  L.  Bernard.  In  Three  Southerners,  Broadus  Mitchell, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  shows  in  dramatic  fashion 
how  the  South  “sprang  from  agriculture,  slavery  and  separa¬ 
tism  into  manufacture,  wage  labor  and  national  participa¬ 
tion”  by  drawing  for  us  the  portraits  of  three  men  whom  he 
met  on  a  recent  trip  through  that  section  The  paper  on 
John  G.  DeBrahm  by  A.  J.  Morrison  is  of  interest  to  Geor¬ 
gians.  DeBrahm,  who  was  one  of  the  German  colonists 
who  established  the  settlement  of  Bethany  in  Georgia  in 
1751,  was  not  only  a  surveyor  and  an  engineer  but  a  writer 
on  historical,  philosophic  and  geographical  subjects.  He 
surveyed  the  frontier  of  Georgia  and  helped  to  make  the 
first  niap  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  was  a  first 
rate  military'  engineer,  fortified  Charleston,  Savannah  and 
other  posts,  and  was  made  Surveyor  General  for  the  South¬ 
ern  District  of  North  America  in  1764.  DeBrahm’s  Geor¬ 
gia  material  was  printed  in  1 849  in  forty-nine  copies  quarto 
by  Mr.  Wymberley  Jones  of  Wormsloe. 

The  Sou th-zves tern  Historical  Quarterly,  July,  1922,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  articles:  The  Indian  Policy  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Texas,  II,  by  Anna  Muckleroy,  Some  Aspects  of 
the  History  of  West  and  Northwest  Texas  Since  1845, 

R.  C.  Crane,  Life  and  Service  of  John  Birdsall  by  Adele  B. 
Looscan,  the  Bryan-Hayes  Correspondence  edited  by  E.  W. 
Winkler. 

The  Firy^inia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  July 
1922,  presents  the  third  installment  of  Letters  from  William 
and  Mary,  1795-1799,  from  originals  in  the  collection  of 
Thomas  S.  Watson  and  When  the  Convicts  Came,  a  chap- 
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ter  from  “Land  Marks  of  Old  Prince  William,”  by  Fairfax 
Harrison.  In  the  latter  article  is  discussed  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  of  1718  by  which  convicts  were  transported  to  the 
“plantations,”  the  criminal  activity  of  these  convicts  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  devices  of  Virginia  in  dealing  with  this  prob¬ 
lem,  including  the  struggle  between  the  Northern  neck  and 
the  “tuckahoes”  over  the  policy  of  encouraging  them  after 
their  term  of  service  was  completed  to  take  post  in  the  ever 
widening  frontier.  Continued  in  this  number  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  are  Minutes  of  the  Council  and  General  Court,-  1622- 
1629,  Virginia  Gleanings  on  England,  and  Virginia  Quit 
Rent  Rolls,  1704. 

In  the  Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,  April,  1921, 
(issued  June,  1922)  Dr.  R.  S.  Cotterill,  of  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  writes  of  the  Natchez  Trace.  “The  importance  to 
Kentucky  of  the  Natchez  Trace  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
favorite  way  home  for  the  boatmen  returning  from  New 
Orleans  and  Natchez.  Its  value  was  the  value  of  the  New 
Orleans  trade  ....  For  the  more  Southern 
countries  the  Natchez  Trace  was  not  only  a  boatman’s  road 
but  an  immigrant  road  as  well.  Much  of  the  immigration 
into  the  interior  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  found  its  way 

along  this  road . Jefferson  Davis  came 

over  it  to  Kentucky  when  he  was  a  boy.  Old  Hickory  led  his 
army  over  it  to  Natchez  in  1812 — and  led  it  back  again. 
Lorenzo  Dow  traveled  it  many  times  from  Lexington  south¬ 
ward  in  his  revival  campaigns  in  the  west  and  classified  it  as 
one  of  the  trials  of  the  adversary.  Meriwether  Lewis  died 
on  it  as  he  was  returning  home  from  his  western  expedition 

.  .  .  But  the  glory  of  the  Trace  departed  with  the 

coming  of  the  steamboat.”  Other  articles  in  this  number  of 
the  Magazine  are  Calvin  Morgan  McClung  and  His  Libra¬ 
ry  by  George  F.  Mellen  and  the  Boyhood  of  President  Polk 
by  Honorable  A.  V.  Goodpasture,  and  the  Battle  of  King’s 
Mountain  by  Honorable  Samuel  C.  Williams. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  History  of  Georgia  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  As 
Recorded  in  the  Reports  of  the  Georgia  Bar  Association. 
Compiled  by  Orville  A.  Park.  (Reprinted  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Georgia  Bar  Association.)  (1921.)  pp.  143. 

Mr.  Park  quotes  a  remark  made  by  Chancellor  Hill  many 
years  ago,  calling  attention  “to  the  new  literature  coming 
into  existence  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  bar  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  several  states,”  and  containing  “monographs 
on  legal  topics,  and  valuable  contributions  to  legal  history, 
to  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  and  to  the  literature  of 
the  law.”  In  preparing  this  paper  for  the  thirty-eighth 
annual  session  of  the  Georgia  Bar  Association  in  1921,  Mr. 
Park  sought  to  make  available  some  of  the  important  mate¬ 
rial  bearing  on  the  history  of  Georgia,  found  in  the  volumes 
of  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  association.  So  abun¬ 
dant  was  the  material  that  he  found  it  desirable  to  limit  the 
paper  to  a  definite  period,  and  chose  to  confine  it  “to  the 
first  sixty-seven  years,  from  the  founding  of  the  Colony  to 
the  end  of  the  century.” 

The  method  of  presentation  adopted  was  that  of  select¬ 
ing  extracts  from  different  monographs,  papers  and  ad¬ 
dresses  (thirty-six  in  all),  so  combining  and  arranging  the 
extracts  as  “to  form  something  of  a  connected  whole.”  “Of 
course  the  story  is  not  so  smoothly  told  by  the  lips  of  many 
as  if  one  only  had  spoken.  But  under  the  plan  adopted  the 
identity  of  each  writer  is  preserved — each  tells  his  own  story 
in  his  own  way.  To  increase  the  unity  of  the  story,  the 
extracts  are  printed  without  quotation  marks  and  without 
reference  in  the  text  to  the  papers  from  which  they  are 
taken.  After  each  extract,  however,  is  a  reference  to  a 
table  printed  in  an  appendix,  from  which  the  author  and  the 
exact  reference  to  the  paper  may  be  found. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  method  of  compilation, 
considering  the  book  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
state,  is  that  its  statements  are  culled  from  thirty-six  dif- 
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ferent  authorities,  not  all  of  which,  presumably,  were  based 
on  equally  painstaking  research,  and  hence  not  all  were 
equally  reliable  as  authentic  history.  Inasmuch  as  the 
original  authors’  references  to  their  sources  are  not  given, 
verification  is  made  difficult,  although  it  is  possible  through 
the  appendix  to  go  back  to  the  authors  quoted  for  such  cita¬ 
tions  of  authorities  as  they  may  have  given.  Still,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Park’s  work  was  originally  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  convention  paper,  and  to  have  included  all  the 
original  authors’  citations  would  have  involved  a  large 
amount  of  additional  expense  and  labor  in  preparing  the 
paper  for  publication. 

For  the  same  reason’  undoubtedly,  there  is  no  index,  but  a 
table  of  contents  lists  the  titles  of  the  topics  treated.  This 
list  shows  that  practically  all  the  topics  are  questions  of  legal 
or  judicial  interest.  This  is  natural,  for,  as  the  compiler 
states,  “the  Bar  Association  historians  have  been  largely 
interested  in  the  constitutional  and  legal  history  of  the  state 
and  its  military  and  political  history  are  only  alluded  to 
incidentally.”  But  the  compilation  is  an  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  state  history,  and  bears  out  Mr. 
Park’s  assertion  “that  a  very  fair  history  of  Georgia  has 
been  written  and  recorded  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Georgia  Bar  Association,  and  much  of  the  legal  history  of 
the  state  is  better  told  in  these  reports  than  anywhere  else.’’ 

C.  S.  T. 


